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Produce Goods; Sell them at a Profit; 
Collect the Money 


Tu ERE’S the essence and net of business. 


Selling is in itself a manufacturing process—converting 
people—the public—into customers. 


And, asin more ordinary manufacturing processes, it is 
possible to introduce labor-saving devices into selling. 


Advertising is the greatest of these. It sows the seed. 
Salesmen should be harvesters—not planters. 


Advertising rings door bells—does the drudgery. It finds 
people to sell to—leaves the salesmen’s full time to SzExt. 


It conserves human energy—high powered energy. 


It is the heavy artillery of business. It paves the way for 
the trained sharpshooters in your selling force and by 
breaking’ down the major defenses of your prospects— 
enables your men to pick off desirable customers and sales. 


Truly—there is no greater labor-saving device. 
Use it to the full. 


Perhaps you'll feel we can help—after you are familiar 
with our ability and experience. 


The Akron Advertising Agency Company 


SUITES 212 to 222 
Central Savings & Trust Building 
Akron, Ohio 


se . . 
Our Business is to Increase Yours’’ 
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Standards in the Relation Between 
[}lumination and Output’ 


By Ward Harrison 


Chairman of Committee on Reciprocal Relations, Illuminating Engineering Societies 


Artificial lighting is often judged as good or bad depending 
upon the degree wherein it differs from the daylight conditions 
to which we Granting tor the time that such 
a basis of evaluation may be a reasonable one, it is of interest 


are accustomed. 


to investigate the most usual differences between daylight 
illumination of interiors and its substitutes. The two most 
common points of difference are: first, lesser diffusion of heht 

that is, small sourees of high brilliancy cause glare and 


objectional shadows as contrasted with the large light-givine 
areas of low brightness, such as the windows; second, lesser 
quantity of illumination both on the work and on adjacent 
surtaces. 

Inferiority in respeet to diffusion of light (glare) although 
almost universal, is unquestionably a matter of neglect or of 
misapprehension of the principles of illumination, for today 
diffused light little if any the other 
variety. On the other hand the question of the quantity of 
lieht to be supplied is usually considered to be an economic 
True, a certain illumination 
provide against accident, and should be supplied without re 
gard to cost, and for certain operations a considerably greater 


well costs more than 


one, minim Is necessary to 


amount than this minimum may be required to conserve the 
In passing it may be noted that both 
recognized in the industrial 


vision of the employes. 
of these 
of several states. 


factors are nov codes 


those who have in- 
vestigated the subject most thoroughly is that in the majority 
of industrial operations it is not either one of the foregoing 
factors, accident prevention or conservation of vision, which 
should finally fix the quantity of illumination to be supplied 
in a given case. 


On the other hand, the experience ol 


Vision Depends on Illumination 
In examining the works of a watch we almost involuntarily 
move over toward the window, although the illumination at all 
points in the room may be far above that ordinarily required 
to prevent eye strain. We find that we can see more with in- 
creased illumination. An examination of the Snellen’s Chart 
under two degrees of illumination, say one foot-candle and 
ten foot-eandles, will serve to confirm this belief. Again, we 
all know that a late afternoon tennis match must stop long 
hefore the hall, stationary, has become invisible to the players. 
Vore light is required when objects in motion are to be dis- 
cerned, Or corre rsely, one’s qui kness of vision depends upon 
the degree of (The simple 
demonstration is illustrative of this point.) Likewise, if, after 
an illumination has reached under both 
quickly and easily, the quantity of light is continually in- 
creased, it is reasonable to suppose that we eventually 
come to the point where there is too much light, and where 

our ability to see is actually diminshed thereby. 


illamination supplied, second 


been which we see 


will 


The foot-candle meter is a small, portable instrument whieh 
A paper presented at a meeting of the Tavlo Society held at 
Rochester, N. Y., May 6, 7, and 

"°° 


’ 


awd 
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measures illumination directly in foot-eandles. Sinee the 
foot-candle is rapidly becoming recognized as the popular as 
well as the scientifie measure of illumination, this meter is a 
very practical measuring instrument. Technical knowledge 
of, photometry is not required in its use because the adjust- 
ment is simple and determinations are made without the 
assistance of mathematical calculations. The foot-eandles of 
illumination at any place are indicated by the point where the 
spots on the foot-candle screen change from brighter than 
their background to darker, 


Indoor Illumination 


In reality, however, there is little likelihood of ever getting 
our general level of artificial illumination too high, partieu- 
larly in view of the fact that average outdoor illumination on 
a cloudy day is something like 1,000 foot-candles (units of 
illumination) and that a snow field does not become uncom- 
fortably bright until illuminated to perhaps 5,000 foot-candles, 
Artificial illumination in industrial plants usually falls be- 
tween 14 and 10 foot-candles with a pronounced leaning in the 
direction of the smaller figure. indoor daylight is 
ordinarily considered to be not less than 15 foot-candles. 

At this point the main thesis of this article at once suggests 
itself. ? How many foot-candles 


Good 


How far does it pay to go? 
should be supplied for a given operation in order that it may 
be conducted most economically, taking into account both the 
cost of the lighting and the possible increase in production 
and decrease in cost of manufacture which results from the 
change in lighting? Such positive knowledge of the subject 
as there is now available may be expressed in a very few 
words. 

First: Night shifts, or for that matter evening shifts are 

notoriously inefficient. Their production averages from 10 
to 25 per cent less than that of day shifts. The difference is 
due, in part at least, to the inadequacy of the lighting ordin- 
arily supplied. 
In plants averaging, say 100 square feet of floor 
space per employe the cost of good artificial lighting per 
foot-candle supplied is usually not in excess of 0.1 per cent of 
the employe’s remuneration during the period. 

Third: It is the concensus of opinion that while good light- 
ing, as well as all other hygienie conditions, is conducive to a 
willingness to do more work, the inereased production result- 
ing from improved illumination is not due chiefly toa 
stimulative effect, but principally to the elimination of those 
small losses of time, and aggravating interruptions in the 
work, which result from inadequate illumination. 

Fourth: 1n all of the efficiency tests conducted to date the 
highest level of illumination investigated has invariably shown 
the greatest production and the greatest economy. In fact in 
the range considered, the relation of decreased production 
costs to total lighting costs is of the order of 10 to 1. Four 
such tests which were conducted in a thoroughly scientific 


Necond: 
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manner under the supervision of W. A. Durgin show increases 
in production « 10 to 20 per cent resulting from better 
hehting 


Vany Investigations Made 


In addition to the Duregin tests noted above, there have 


heen sever othe i 5 col plete investigutions WwW Various 


industries hich have also indicated substantial gains from 
the liberal employment of properly designed illumination 
It is evident, le evel that the miperative need of the art 
is fora fs reater number of exhanstive tests covering man\ 
midustries, test hieh not on establish the range over which 
Hlumination may be profitably increased for a given operation, 
but, are also carmed to such a point of extremely high lum 
ination it nt ‘ decrease Ih CCOnOMY is recorded chu to 
the inereased production, 1 there ts any, being insufficient to 
COMLpPOrsale for the added cost of the lierlit All of thes 
needs sect 0 mple and so obvious that you are ime lined to 
ask hv hasn't all this been taken eare of long ago. The 
nanswel = that those nterested in the subject ot serentil 
illumination have been men trained in designing better lieht 
ing systems, and in improving the efficiency of our lighting 
units. It is only through their efforts that artificial behting 
conmparable th davleht has beeome available and it 

reasonable price The ( mien very properly look to those 
skilled in the serenee of management to cooperat with then 
in solving the second part ol the problem: that , in deter 
nitning just what cdeurree of illumination is desirable and 
profitable ina en tcdustrs As Chairman of the Reeipro 
eal Relations Comunittee of the IIiuminating Enemeering 
Society I commend this subject to the serious consideration of 


the members of the 

vou see fit to maugurat such tests in vour own plants or in 
the plants of your clients, the Uluminating Engineering 
indeed to furnish you with the best 


Taylor Society, and assure you that 


Soerety will be e@lad 
technical advice on the desien of the various lierlit ng systents 
and thy chore of equ pment 


Li the 


hist of factors which have been found i previous tests to 


appendix to this article there has been included a 
require particular attention, 
{ ppendix 


1. The test should eover a considerable number of operators 
working in the test area, supplied with a uniform illumination 

” Separate work sheet should he kept for each man. 

5%. The humidity of the atmosphere, the time of the vear, 
the davs ot the week, and davs hefore and natter holidavs 
shonld all he closely noted, as anv of these may cause a var 
iation in produetion 

| There shonld he a number of different iIumination stens 

emploved in the test Tt is preferable to start with the 
ongimnal system, and cheek back on this ore nal svstem several 
times, as well as to check nroduetion at least two times at 
each level. A check should also be kept on the daylight 
production when possible, 
5. The material supplied the men should he ecloselv insnee 
ted for at this time esnecially many plants have considerable 
difieulty in seeurine their rough prodnets: rouch eastines 
mav one week recauire finishine down ™% ‘n.. and the next 
week the shipment mav have to be finished 3% in. 

6. It is desirable that a knowledge that test is under way 
he kent from the men when possible. 

7 There shonld he Aa close supervision of the men at all 
times to see that they are all at work and to note any change 
in personnel, 

8. There should be a close check on the material supplied 
the men as well as the power supply, in order to note any 
shutdown from eithe r of these eauses. 

9. Objection from the workmen is liable to be experienced 
when changing the size of lamps and reflectors, but this ean 
largely be overcome by making all changes over the week end. 

10. The foot-eandle illumination shouuld be measured at the 
beginning and end of the hours under consideration as well as 
at certain intermediate hours. Definite stations should be 
located for these readings. 
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Publie Holidays for July 


The following calendar of bank and public holidays, whiel 
will be celebrated in July in the states and countries and or 
the dates 
Trust Company of New York. 

Thursday, July 1—Brazil (State of Amazons), Canada 
Ceylon, Newfoundland, Siam (Bangkok) 

Friday, July 2—Brazil (State of Bahia) 

Sunday, July 4 Nicaragua, Panama, Uru 
euay (as th’s date is on Sunday the celebration may take plac 
on the following day, espee’ally as all of these holidays ar 
in honor of the United States—see July 5). By State lay 
when the 4th of July falls on Sunday in the United State 
and its possesions the follow’ne day will be observed. 

Monday, July 5—Czechoslovakia (in Moravia and Silesia 
Guatemala (probably) Panama (probably) Uruguay (prob 
ablv) and Venezuela. In the United States: In every stat: 
of the Union and the District of Columbia also in Alask: 
Ilawau Porto Rico and Virgin $ Islands 

Tuesday, July 6—Czechoslovakia. 

Wedne day, July 7 Dominican Republ . 

Thursday, July 8—Brazl (State of Sao Paulo) 

Friday, July 9—Areentina. 

Monday, July 12—Brazil (State of Ceara) Bu'garia, Do: 
Republic, Greece, Jugoslavia, Porto Rico, Rhodesia, Ruman:; 
North Russia, South Russ‘a, Serbia, Ukrainia. 

Tuesday, July 13--Rhodesia, 

Wednesday, July 14—Algeria, Braz'l, Costa Riea, Frane 
Kreneh Guiana, French Indo-China, French West India and 
al lother French possessions, Guatemala, Honduras, Madagas 
car, Monaco, Morocco, Panama, Siam (Bangkok), Uruguay 
July i8—Uruguay (Constitution Day). 

Monday, July 19-——India. 

Tuesday, July 20-—Brazil (State of Parahyba) Colombia 

Wednesday, July 21 

Kiriday, July 23—Turkey. 

Saturday, July 24—Brazil (State of Pernambuco) Colon 
bia, Costa Rieo, Portuguese East Afriva. In the United 


enumerated below, is furnished by the Guarant: 


Guatemala, 


Phillipine Islands, 


heyy 
munday, 


Belgian Congo, Belgium. 


States: Utah (Pioneer Day). 
Sunday, July 25—Canary Islands, Porto Riea, Spain. 
Monday, July 26 
Wednesday, July 28—Brazil (State of Maranhao), Peru 
Thursday, July 29—Peru, Siam. 


Friday, July 30—Japan, Peru, Siam. 


Liberia. 


New Color Reaction 


\ new color reaction upon stone cells and brown bast 
disease in Hevea brasiliensis is mentioned by C.: van Zijy 
in the “Arechief.voor re Rubbereultuur.” 

A solution of benzidine chloride colors woody elements 
heautiful orange, and ean therefore be used for the colo 
ing of stone cells in Hevea bark. A section of the bark 
is put into a drop of benzidine chloride solution (1 gran 
is dissolved in 95 ee. of distilled water, to 
of hydrochlorie acid of 25 per cent.) 

By this means the stone cells ar 


of benzidine 
whieh is added 5 ee, 
upon an object class. 
colored a beautiful orange. 
is obtained after about 15 minutes. When this is reached a drop 
of pure glycerine should be added if the section is to be 


The highest degree of coloring 


preserved. 

The advantage of this coloring of woody 
the coloring with phloroglucine-hydrochlor’e acid is, that the 
microscope is not spoiled by the hvdrochlorie acid vapo 
which certainly takes place when phloroglucine-hydrochlor\ 
Furthermore, benzidine is seven times cheape! 
Benzidine chloride surpasses aniline 
beeause it colors the wood) 


elements ove! 


acid 1S used. 
than phloroglucine. 
chloride or aniline sulphate 
elements more intensively. 

A solution of benzidine chloride also colors the substa: 
in the intercellular spaces of the bark, which is affected by 
brown bast disease, a beautiful orange. The surrounding 
walls are less highly colored. From the fact, that this su) 
stance becomes orange in color, we learn that it contains on 
or more substances, which have the benzidine chloride reactio: 
in common with the wood substance. 



























Akron, the prodigy child of the automotive and rubber 
ndustries, today has the distinction of being the fastest 
rrowing large city in the United States. According to the 
Census Bureau, of the Department of Labor, Akron’s popu- 
lation increased 201.8 per cent during the past decade, leap- 
ing from 69,067 in 1910 to 208,435 at present. 

Few cities of more than 25,000 ever showed a population 
gain larger than that of Akron. In the 1900 census, not one 
city showed a gain of more than 200 per cent., and in the 
1910 census, only two eit'es had that distinction. Birming- 
ham, Ala., went from 38,415 to 132,685, an inerease of 245.4 
and Los Angeles, Cal., jumped from 102,479 to 
gain of 211.5 per cent. 

Akron’s growth appears all the more remarkable when 
compared with the growth shown by other cities in this 
census. Of the cities having 100,000 or more inhabitants, not 
one showed an increase of more than 50 per cent. Toledo led 
with 44.3 per cent. Others ranged: Washington, 32.1; Day- 
ton, 31.1; Syracuse, 25.1; Milwaukee, 22.3; Albany, 13.1, and 
Cineinnati, 10.3. 


per ceent., 
S19, 198, ¢ 


Factors in Akron’s Growth 


Credit for the phenomenal growth of Akron during the 
past ten years is divided between the rubber industry and the 
automotive industry. Each can point to Akron as proof 
conelusive of its greatness. Working together, two 
industries lifted Akron from obseurity and placed it in its 
present place of eminence, high among the foremost manufac- 
turing centers of the world. 


these 


Twenty years ago there was nothing unusual about Akron. 
It was a busy little city, but that was all. It was _ hardly 
known outside the state. Akron was thought of, by those who 
knew of its existence, as “that little city up in the hills of 
northern Ohio, where sewer pipe, breakfast foods, and farm 
implements are manufactured.” 

Then, suddenly, Akron began to grow. It was as though it 
had been touched by a magic wand. Factories sprang up 
almost overnight and thousands of new homes were built. 
The word went out that Akron was a “real town, where money 
could be made,” and men and women began coming to the city 
from all seetions of the country. Like in the old days when 


Remarkable Growth of the Rubber City 
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Factory OF Goopricn Co. iN 1870 
the adventurous and the hardy went West to seek their for- 
tunes, they came to Akron. 

During this period when Akron’s growth began getting 
underway there were many classed the city with the “boom” 
towns which sprang up one day and settled down into medio- 
erity the next. But they were wrong. Akron’s growth con- 
tinued, year after year, gathering impetus with passing time; 
never ceasing. Akron was “on the go”—and it went. 

Marvelous as the growth of Akron has been, the reasons 
for it ean be easily defined. Ask an Akron resident why the 
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city has leaped ahead and he will answer with one word 
“rubber.” Nothing more need be added—that explains it all. 
“Rubber” made the city; carried it to the place it holds today; 
made it the fastest growing city in America. The rubber 
industry, leaping forward into greatness, bore Akron with it 
and made it also great. 

The automotive industry shares in the credit for making 
Akron because it caused the expansion in the rubber industry. 
When the automobile was invented a need arose for rubber 
tires which would prevent the machine from being jarred to 
pieces. Akron rubber factories supplied this need, and in 
so doing, expanded out of all proportion to their former size, 
with almost uneanny rapidity. And as the rubber factories 
grew, Akron. 

Although Akron has been before the publie eye only a com 
paratively few years it is one of the oldest cities in Ohio. The 
first settlement within the territory which now comprises the 


sO Zrew 








Main Street, Akron, Onto 


was 
was 


city was made in 1807, at Middlebury. This settlement 
at a point on the Little Cuyahoga river where water 
available and for many years it was the market town and com- 
mercial center of a large section of northern Ohio. 

The village of Akron was founded in 1825 several miles to 
the west of Middlebury on the route of the Ohio and. Erie 
eanal, which linked together the Ohio River and Lake Erie. 
Middlebury was not on the route of the canal and _ residents 
of that settlement who foresaw the future possiblities of the 
water highway moved over to Akron bag and baggage. 

Akron was incorporated as a town in 1836 when it joined 
up with Caseade, a little settlement a mile north of Akron, 
Middlebury was annexed in 1872, the joint population at that 
time being about 12,000. 


Water Power and Transportation 


The greatest faetors in the early growth of Akron were the 
availability of water power and cheap eanal transportation. 
The water power was furnished by a drop in the level of the 
Ohio canal at that point and by the Caseade race ‘which diver 
ted the water of the Little Cuyahoga river several miles out 
of its course. Canal transportation was provided by the 
Ohio canal and the Pennsylvania and Ohio, or “eross-out”, 
canal, which started at a poimt on the Ohio river near Pitts- 
burgh and ended at Akron. The cross-cut canal was started 
in 1835 and finished in 1840. It in operation fifteen 
years, and during that period it made Akron one of the most 
important trade centers in the middle west and gave the city 
an impetus which it never lost. 


was 


Akron was incorporated as a city in 1865 after an enum- 
eration showed it had a population of 5,066. From then on 
the city grew steadily, participating in the increasing activity 
given to commerce, manufacturing, and agriculture by the 
Civil War. The advent of railroads made it possible for the 
city to reach markets which were inaccessible before and to 
compete with other cities. The first railroad, a branch of the 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh, entered the city in 1864. 
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Today Akron is on the main lines of the Erie, Pennsylvania, 
and Baltimore & Ohio, and is conneeted with the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie by the Akron, Canton, & Youngstown, and with the 
New York Central by the Northern Ohio. 

Prior to the twentieth century Akron aequired some meas- 
ure of fame as a manufacturing center through the manufae 
ure of clay and cereal products, farm implements, east iron 
produets, binder twine and matches. The industry which was 
destined to play the largest part in the history of the city, 


Akron 


however, was the rubber industry. hecame the center 


of this industry almost by accident. 

The First 

In 1867, Dr. Benjamin Franklin Goodrich started a rubber 

Ilastings-on-the-Hudson, New York. 

suecess and after a year Dr. Goodrich moved his 

nlant to Melrose, N. Y., where he started again after seeuring 
financial help from a ftnmend. 


fkron Rubber Factory 


factory in The venture 


was not a 


Competition of other eastern 
rubber factonmes proved so keen, however, that this venture 
turned out to be as much of a failure as the other and Dr. 
Goodrich decided it would be advisable to relocate in the 
virgin fields of the west. He was attracted to Akron by an 
offer of financial assistance from several Akron men, and in 
1870 moved his plant to that eity. 
ina building 40 by 100 feet 
employes. 


He started manufacturing 
with aforee of thirty-five 


The company encountered only a small measure of suecess 
at first. It struggled along, often on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Many of the original and 
however, 


stockholders beeame discouraged 
dropped out. In spite of bitter diseouragements, 
Dr. Goodrich “stood by the ship,” and finally seeured the 
financial assistance which enabled him to place the company 
on a paying basis. 

In the vears which followed the Goodrich company grew, 
not rapidly, but steadily and surely. 
more common use and several additions were made to the 
original “smelly little shop by the eanal.” The Goodrich com- 
pany began to prosper and, encouraged by its example, other 
rubber companies were founded in Akron. Soon the industry 
was centered in the city. It remained centered there during 
the years which followed and even today Akron manufacturers 
fully half of all the rubber goods made in this country. 


Rubber goods came into 


The rubber industry received its first great impetus when the 
bieyele was invented and rubber tires were needed. The biey 
cle manufacturers looked to Akron to be supplied and the 
Akron factories turned to their production. The demand was 
small at first but when the bieyele “eraze” was it its height the 
factories were hard pressed to keep up with their orders. 
The impetus given to the industry by the invention of the 
in comparison with that 
given when the automobile came into use. Many difficulties 
were encountered in manufacturing a pneumatic tire suitable 
for use on the heavy was finally 
solved. The first tire, which was made at the Goodrich Com 
pany, was a curious affair. It had sixteen plies of fabrie and 
a tread an inch and a half thick. Experts say it 
best ever built and at the same time the poorest—it burned 
itself out before going 500 miles. Improvements on the tir 
eame fast, however, and by the time automobiles ceased to be 


bievele was as nothing, however, 
machines but 


the problem 


was the 


a luxury and became a necessity of everyday life,first-class 
tires were made in quantity. 


Increased Demand for Tires 


As the demand for automobile tires increased the Akron 
rubber factories expanded. Numerous additions to existing 
plants were made and many thousand new employes added. 


Each year saw new production records made and broken. In 
1910, 4,000,000 tires were manufactured in the city but large 
as this production was it proved to be just a beginning. In 
1915, 10,000,000 tires were manufactured and last year 20,- 
000,000. Today tires are being turned out at the rate of one 
a second, indicating a production of at least 30,000,000 for the 
year. 

As a result of this increase in production, a flood of gold 
has poured steadily into Akron, making it one of the most 
prosperous cities in the country. The sales of the rubber com- 
panies amounted to about $40,000,000 in 1910. In 1915, they 
totaled $121,085,000, and last year they jumped to $427,796,- 
000. A large part of this income was turned over to the em- 
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ployes of the companies, the pay-roll last year amounting to 
SLOL.178.000, 

The expansion of the rubber industry resulted in a corres- 
ponding growth of the city. In 1910, the rubber industry 
emploved 13,631 Today it employs 86,000 and the 
is constantly inereasing. Great difficulties have been 
in housing the incoming thousands. Homes 
could not be built fast enough to supply the demand. When 
the war put a stop to practically all building, the situation was 
still further aggravated. 


persons, 
number 


encountere d 


Last year, however, great steps were 
taken in home construction and at present only the scarcity 
of building materials is preventing the work from being 
carried on. 
Besides leading the country in population growth, Akron 
claims distinction for many other things. Labor troubles ar 
practically unknown In the eity, simply beeause the factories 
have always made it a policy of paying high wages and pro 
viding Various 
companies to make the 


have beer 
employes feel that 
partners in the business rather than merely hired 
Clubhouses and gymnasiums have heen erected for the 
emploves’ use, libraries have been established, medical and 
dental furnished without charge, and assistanee is 
given in the purchase of homes. The Akron plan of American 
ization work has been adopted by the entire country and th 
Akron system of promoting amateur athleties in the industries 
has been used as a mode! for similar work in numerous other 
eities. 
Akron 
the past 
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intend to rest with the laurels gained in 
Its industries are building extensions and 
making plans for increased production which will keep th 
city moving rapidly ahead on its upward climb. When th 
next census is taken in 1930 it is not only possible but prob 
able that Akron will again show a startiing growth. 


does not 


decade. 


The Ageing of Vulcanized Rubber 


to ascertain these changes during the vuleanization 
a mixing of 9214 per cent rubber and 714 per cent sulphur 
was made up and vuleanized at 148°C for 70, 90 and 110 
minutes respectively. The vuleanized product kept at 
72°C and twenty-four hours samples were taken and 
the physical properties determined. It found that: 

The vuleanization eurve was displaced in the same manner 
as would be accomplished by carrying the ordinary vuleani 
zation still further. The variations during the first twenty 
four hours were about the same the greatest variations occur 
ing on the samples with the shortest vuleanization time. The 
further heating are, however, practically the 
same for samples with vuleanizing coefficients from 2-4. The 
changes during the next twenty-four hours are always less, 
however, the samples never become constant but continue to 
change until they beeome “short” and brittle. 

The inereased in the same manner by 
prolonging the vuleanization. Samples with vuleanization 
2, 3 and 4 show at first an increase in the 
tensil strength and later become brittle and “short.” 

The vulcanization coefficient at temperature under 80°C 
show only a slight change, so that the above mentioned physica! 
co hand in hand with the increased combination o! 
sulphur with the rubber which oeeurs during the usual vulean 
izing process, by the ageing process this chemical reaction is 
not shown. 

The many determinations have endeavored t 
solve the question as to whether or not the vuleanized samples 
show their true values twenty-four hours after vuleanizing o1 
alter seventy-two or ninety-six hours. By the experiments 
there was shown to be sure, a variation in the position of th 
vuleanization curves, however, these variations were ver) 
slight. The difference of 5-10 per cent found after three t 
four days corresponds to variations in the vuleanization o 
two or three minutes. 

The rubber samples were so vulcanized that the maximu! 
tensile strength was obtained, so that practically no differ 
ences were found. In all eases, the constants found after twen 
ty-four hours were practically identical with those found aft 
two or three days. 
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Organizing an Employment Department 


This is the Third and Final Installment of a Series Devoted to the Employment or 
Personnel Department. The Following Article Describes the Necessary Qualifications 
of a Successful Employment Manager and Analyzes the Work of the Department 


The employment manager, who measures up to the new 
standards now being set, is a first-class executive, standing on 
a parity with the sales manager or the production engineer. 
He has the more need of talent because of the newness of his 
position; a circumstance which emphasizes flexibility of ideas, 
the ability to conduct investigations, the courage to be a 
pioneer, and the power of commanding the confidence of 
others in his pioneering. Again, his position is difficult, be- 
eause he stands between parties which have been traditionally 
opposed to each other, namely, capital and management on 
the one side and labor and craftmanship on the other. He 
must always perform the functions of a mutual interpreter 
and often those of a peacemaker. 

In considering a proposed occupation it is wise to present 
a sober view of its conditions, so that persons who lack a 
sufficient persistency and depth of conviction for success may 
be early dissuaded. Wherever there is authority there is 
responsibility; wherever there is reward there is struggle. If 
the general significance of employment management lies in its 
accord with the progressive tendencies of the age, the greater 
part of the energies of the individual employment manager 
is absorbed by the practical problems of finding enough 
workmen, of supervising records, and of hearing and adjust- 
ing complaints. It may be the lot of an employment officer 
to deal with a heard-headed proprietor, who is habituated to 
take the defensive against new plans. He may encounter the 
open or concealed opposition of foremen who for the sake of 
prestige, cling to functions they cannot properly perform. He 
may find organized labor cold to benefits which the unions 
have not won, and which look toward the substitution of a 
vertical bond, uniting employer and employed, for the hori- 
zontal union of employes of different establishments. 


Leadership Necessary to Success 


All of this means that the successful employment manager 
must be a person exceptionally fitted for leadership. He 
needs good native ability, made serviceable by adequate gen- 
eral and special training. He should possess a well-balanced 
and absolutely impartial judgment. It is a powerful aid if 
he posseesses hurhanitarian instincts and a sympathetic dispo- 
sition. These must, however, be real attributes, and not a 
mere pose or policy, for no deception will long blind those 
with whom he is associated. 

The person who measures himself for this profession should 
be able to find indubitable testimony as to the strength of his 
character, in the quality and amount of his achievements, and 
in the regard he has been able to earn from responsible per- 
sons with whom he had been associated. He should find in 
himself also the ability to understand human nature, not 
through the absurd practices of some quackery of phrenology 
and physiognomy, but by having analyzed his own nature, 
and having found therein the instincts and emotions which 
illuminate for him the motives and passion of others. 


With these endowments the employment manager should 
couple sufficient education to avoid embarrassment in the oral 
or written use of his mother tongue. His education should 
enable him to understand the use of general principles, avoid- 
ing the pitfalls into which the so-called “practical” man has 
usually fallen when he complains of “theories.” And this 
education should have had a wide enough scope to enable 
him to meet the minds of others, and cement frendships, in 
a world of ideas larger than the details of his work. 


Finally, the employment manager is perfected for the 
practice of his art by general industrial experience and (if 
the position in view be-in a manufacturing establishment) by 
actual contact with shop problems. This shop experience is 
useful to make the candidate familiar with factory tools, 
machinery, equipment, materials, and processes. It will in- 
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struct him, as no form of systematic training can do, in the 
meaning of factory life, the significance of its discipline, the 
meaning of its schedule of hours in terms of fatigue, and in 
the attitude of the worker to his job, his boss, his fellow 
worker, and to life in general. Any general social experience 
which the candidate may have had, which has taught him how 
to deal with people, not as individuals only but in the various 
forms of voluntary organization, will have value. 

It may be remarked concerning untrained candidates for an 
important position that those who are best qualified by nature 
and general education will usually possess a certain insight 
which gives them warning of future difficulties, and makes 
them willing to take preliminary training, and to work at 
first in subordinate positions. Those without this insight are 
likely to argue that training is unnecessary, and that they are 
qualified to take at once responsible posts. Thus the line is 
illustrated, “Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


High Standard of Ability 


It is not to be expected that every candidate will be ideal 
in all particulars. Special merits may offset deficiencies, 
within reasonable limits, bearing in mind always that defects 
of native endowment are less remediable than those of educa- 
tion and experience. If the employment clerk and the labor 
scout of the past are to give way, and personnel relations in 
industry be placed upon a new footing by an executive officer 
who is able to formulate adequate policies and bear large 
responsibilities, a high standard of ability must be maintained 
for the new profession. 

To summarize the matter of qualifications we give the 
relative weights which a number of successful employment 
managers have agreed upon for five principal factors: 


Per cent. 
PO oi. ce vidensd ehdd secre ceebevisanescaws evee OO 
General industrial experience ...........cceseccccececs . 25 
Pre cccccese ae 
Shop experience( for employment managers in manu- 
Enstaring, CutMDENMNGNES) o2o cc cccccccccccccvcccccece 15 
Experience with organized social movements ............ 5 
WOME é civawsc ceccnctsceencsscduebe beeuevebeass .. 100 


Major and Minor Functions 


To indicate the scope of the activities of personnel work in 
industry a brief analysis may be made of the subject, dividing 
it into its major and minor component parts: 

Organization and equipment of an employment department: 

Causes which have produced the need of employment 
management. 

Functions of employment departments. 

The administrative organization of a department. 

Relations to other departments of a business. 

Types of records and reports used in labor accounting— 
Forms—Office management. 

Layout of an employment department. 

The employing of the worker: 

Job specification. 

Analysis of the labor market and.its sources of supply. 

Problems of dilution. 

The selection of employes—Physical examinations—Men- 
tal tests. 

Discharging, paying off, and the collection of control 
statistics. 

Definition of labor turnover and its calculation. 

The law of the labor contract. 

The training of the worker: 

Apprenticeship indentures and schools—Vestibule schools 
—Americanization. 
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The psychology of the presentation of the task to the 
worker. 
The payment of the worker: 
Wage setting—Minimum wages and the cost of living— 
Wage scale formation—Technique of wage paying. 
Promotions and deferred benefits. 
The control of working conditions: 
Health, hygiene, sanitation, medical aid, fatigue, mental 
strain, motion study. 
Working hours and rest periods. 
Problems connected with the introduction of women into 
industry. 
Efforts to keep the worker up to standard: 
Accidents, prevention, insurance, 
men’s compensation, 
restaurant 


accident and work- 


Canteen or economies. 
Local transportation Community efficiency. 
Hlousing Home conditions. 
Recreation and its effeet upon productive energy. 
Thrift, loans, relief, and legal aid. 
Pensions and the problem of the aged worker. 
The relation of the employment manager to local and 

State agencies. 

The government of the shop: 

Shop rules, rule books, foremanizing, absenteeism. 
Suggestion systems and the treatment of complaints. 
The organization of shop committees and their functions. 
Collective bargaining contracts and procedure. 
Associations of employes. 
The ultimate bases of discipline and loyalty. 


Organization As a Function of Conditions 


The internal organization of an employment department 
depends, of course, upon the size of the plant and the empha- 
sis placed by the general manager upon the various phases 
agreed upon. It is affected also by the nature of the work, 
by the location of the factory, by the relative number of men 
by the pereentage of foreign-born 
organization or cohesive 


and women employes, 
workmen, and by the derree ot 
thinking among the workers. 

It is economical for a plant of 200 workers to have a sep- 
arate employment department. A smaller plant may have 
to combine the functions of the employment manager, those 
of the chief timekeeper, or the cashier, and engage a physician 
for several hours a week, and otherwise merely approximate 
a separate department 

It is impossible to allow in a general description of the 
functions due to the different conditions here mentioned. It 
is of value for a plant that may still be too small to establish 
a complete organization to plan one on paper, in order that 
as the force increases the department can grow with it in ac- 
cordance with an outline. 

Fuctions in Terms of Personnel 


Such a plan would consider the functional organization 
which would assign no less than one person to each major 
function. 

The following is merely a suggestive list. No given plant 
will have exactly this line-up, use exactly these titles, or assign 
the functions in exactly this way. The personality and pre- 
vious experience of each staff member will have as much to 
do with the division of duties as the requirements of the par- 
ticular plant: 

1. Employment manager, to supervise the whole department. 

2. Assistant employment manager, to handle complaints, 
adjustments of pay, and other wage questions, and interviews 
with quits. 

3. Preliminary interviewer. 

4. Final interviewer. 

5. Absentee visitor. 

6. Woman assistant employment manager, to deal with 
women employes, study living conditions and costs, and ans- 
wer questionnaires. 

7. Medical supervisor—a physician to make physical ex- 
aminations and consider hygiene and sanitation. 

8. Safety engineer. 

9. Factory nurse. (May be alternate with absentee visitor 
or combine both offices. ) 

10. An engineer to write job specifications, consider the 
justice of tasks set, and standardize and classify jobs. He 
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may also, if properly trained, devise trade tests and psycho- 
logical examinations and assist the plant instructor. 

11. Edueational director, to conduct vestibule school, with 
such assistants as may be assigned from the shop. 

12. Restaurant manager, who may combine duties in con- 
nection with a cooperative store, mutual benefit society or 
other business institution in the service department. 

13. Recreation worker—athletie instructor or organizer. 

14. Reeords clerk or clerks. 

15. Application elerk, to write up new employes. 

16. Messengers to introduce new employes to the departments. 

17. Chauffeur or motoreycle messenger. 

18. Clerk for badges, locker keys, ete. (May be combined 
with one of the other clerkships. ) 

19. Watchmen, if plant-protection work is assigned to the 
employment department. 


Bureaus of an Employment Department 


3ut neither this nor any similar division of duties will de- 
part far from the requirements of the normal division of 
functions, which will include the following bureaus: 

1. Employment proper.—This will inelude interviewing, 
writing-up, trade tests, physical examinations, job specifica- 
tions and related activities. 

2. Adjustments bureau.—This is confined mainly to th 
grievances and other problems of the assistant employment 
manager. It may also include discipline of any character, 
including the supervision of the absentee visitor. 

5. Medical service and com pe nsation division. It is equally 
logical to inelude physical examinations, which have been 
mentioned under employment. Every other phase of medical 
work certainly comes in this division. 

1. Educational division—This may be confined to the 

vestibule school or relations with city schools, or it may in- 
clude also more general educational work with employes. 
5. Social-service division.—It is convenient to group here 
the restaurant, the mutual benefit society, and other service 
institutions, and any individual work with employes, as well 
as athletics, social clubs, housing plans, ete. This bureau may 
be further subdivided. 

6. Safety division.—This usually comes under the employ- 
ment department, and often includes compensation reports 
and relations, which have been mentioned under medical ser- 
vice. 

7. Records division.—This ineludes reports on labor turn- 
over and all other records of the department save medical 
reports, which are properly confidential and are kept by the 
physician. 

8. An eighth division or bureau is added if plant protection 
is added to employment work. 

Chart of administrative relations.—The grouping of the 
staff workers does not fall sharply into conformity with this 
grouping of bureaus, because anyone may have a responsi- 
bility for work under several divisions, as, for instance, the 
woman assistant employment manager. But a chart can be 
drawn to show the major relations. 

Chart of functions.—The functions of an employment de- 
partment can be regrouped and charted in a slightly different 
way to accord with certain idea-relationships that do not ex- 
actly correspond with the logical division of bureaus showing 
the two main purposes of educational work, getting and 
improving and assigning good workers, or force maintenance, 
and the personal relations phases designed to improve shop 
morals. This chart is, therefore, not so much a chart of fune- 
tions as of aims. 

Literature 


Fortunately there is now a considerable body of literature 
available to the person who would inform himself. It should 
be remembered, however, that mere reading is not study, and 
that even earnest study only yields correct conceptions. It is 
experience alone which teaches use the uncommunicable art 
of applying the powers of our personality in the pursuit of 
a course of conduct which receives its guidance from our con- 
ceptions. There is a great difference between being informed 
on a group of subjects and being expert in the practice of an 
art or profession. 


Proofing Airship Fabric 


By Guy Barr, B. A. B. Ce. 


The tests here deseribed were undertaken in order to obtain 
nformation in answer to the following questions :— 


(1) Whether the fabric sent (B. 29) is liable to become 
ignited owing to gunfire, and the result of a smouldering wad 
falling on it. 


(2.) The best fire-proofing material to employ to prevent 
the fabric becoming ignited, and the effect of this material 
on the strength and permeability of the fabric, both when 
new and after weathering. 

(1) The fabrie was of treble cotton and rubber, and had 
heen doped on the exterior surface with aluminum dust sus- 
pended in “soluble gun-cotton.” The results of the various 
tests made were compared with those of similar tests per- 
formed on an ordinary yellow treble balloon fabric. 

Gunfire is presumably most likely to cause ignition of the 
fabric at point-blank range. The duration of the flame at 
the mouth of a rifle may be guessed as some fraction of a 
second. The temperature of the flame is not likely to be 
appreciably higher than that of an air coal-gas blowpipe 
flame. It was found that three seconds exposure to the hottest 
of this flame was required to cause ignition of either of the 
fabries. The actual size of the blowpipe flame made practi- 
eally no difference to the result. .Hence it is extremely im- 
probable that rifle fire could cause ignition of the fabric. 

In this connection it may be appropriate to remark that 
ecollodion is not very rapidly ignited by ordinary sources of 
heat. It is true that once alight the combustion is fierce, but 
the temperature required for ignition is not low. The small 
quantity of collodion in the dope is not sufficient to make any 
noticeable difference to the burning of the fabric. 

Further, a rubbered fabric does not continue to burn if 
locally sparked, unless the heat supplied by the lighting agent 
plus that due to the small quantity of fabric consumed is 
sufficient to cause decomposition of the subjacent rubber. If 
the heat reaching the rubber is at any point too small to cause 
the distillation of volatile vapors therefrom, the conflagration 
is not transmitted to that point. The combustion of rubber 
requires a very much greater volume of air than that of cotton, 
and the supply of air being limited, the diffusion of the 
inflammable rubber decomposition products is the preponder- 
ating agent in the spread of the fire. 

(2) Bearing in mind the above facts, it was improbable 
that efficient fire-proofing would be secured by any of the 
usual materials employed for rendering cotton non-inflamma- 
ble, particularly if these could be applied only to the outer 
laver of cotton, the other two layers being waterproofed. 
This view was confirmed by soaking a piece of yellow treble 
fabrie in a solution of alum. No difference in the resistance 
to the attack of a smoldering wad was observed. 

The wads used for these comparisons were made by cutting 
out dises of cardboard of the correct diameter from a sheet 
t such thiekness that the effect of placing one of these dises 
on a piece of balloon fabric was the same as that caused by 
wads removed from a few .303 inch cartridges. 


Comparison of Fabrics 


When the treble yellow fabrie was compared with B. 29, 
it was found that the former was occasionally burnt complete- 
ly through by the smoldering wad, and nearly always damaged 
as far as the innermost cotton layer; with B. 29 the dope was 
not only not a source of danger in this respect, but the fabric 
vas actually somewhat protected . A wad would occasionally 
damage the innermost layer, but usually the outer two layers 
were alone attacked, and in no ease was a hole burned right 
through. These results were further confirmed in the presence 
of hydrogen confined under a pressure of about an inch-and- 
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a-ha!f of water by a piece of tht fabric attached to a suitable 
vessel. In spite of repeated attempts the fabrics were not 
burnt through by the wad in either case, and even when, by 
the successive application of three or four wads, a hole had 
been burned, the gas which escaped did not eatch fire. In 
tact, wads smoldering with sufficient energy to cause their 
eomplete combustion were found to be unable, at any rate in 
the half-dozen tests made under laboratory conditions, to 
ignite hydrogen or hydrogen-air mixtures. . 

In the above eases the damage done to the fabrie by a 
smoldering wad was sufficient to cause a considerable local 
reduction of strength, together with a good deal of softening 
of the rubber. The position of the damage was, of course, 
readily visible by the blackening of the yellow fabric, but the 
aluminum doped B. 29 showed very little trace of the incident 
on a cursory examination. It was only when the burnt spot 
was rubbed with a pencil or other moderately hard body that 
the white film of metallic powder was removed, and the 
scorching rendered visible. 


Fire Resistance of Fabrics 


The resistance to fire of these fabrics is thus somewhat 
small, nor can any considerable protection be expected, as 
was pointed out above, from any ordinary fireproofing, how- 
ever efficient, applied to the different plies of cotton. On the 
other hand, in view of the quantity of rubber present, and 
of the fact that the temperature of decomposition would not be 
materially raised by the addition of any mineral matter unless 
in prohibitive amount, it seemed useless to make investigations 
in this direction. After consideration it was decided that the 
most promising method of attack lay in the provision of an 
outer metallie coating. The attachment of metal foil appeared 
to offer almost insuperable difficulties, but the following 
method of proceedure was found to afford a very gratifying 
measure of resistance to ignition by smoldering :- 

Various inventors have, during the last few years, occu- 
pied themselves with the problem of spraying metallic coatings 
on to woodwork, ironwork, ete., with the idea of forming a 
coat to resist atmospheric influences. The latest and most 
practical apparatus for the purpose is one due to Schoop, 
some details of the use of which are given in a paper by 
Morcom (Institute of Metals). One of the “pistols” required 
for the spraying has been procured by the laboratory; the 
other requisites are supplies of compressed hydrogen, oxygen 
and air, together with a length of wire of the metal to be 
sprayed. The principle of the method is briefly the feeding 
of a wire of the metal to an oxy-hydrogen blowpipe flame, 
where the molten metal is atomized by a blast of air external 
to and concentric with the oxy-hydrogen flame. The particles 
of molten metal are rapidly cooled by the air-blast, and reach 
the surface to be coated at a temperature very slightly above 
or possibly below their melting-point; in virtue of their velocity, 
and perhaps also of their high temperature, they adhere 
firmly to the object coated. The cooling and scattering is 
sufficient to ensure that no undue rise of temperature occurs 
on the sprayed surface. Some practice is required before the 
apparatus can be used satisfactorily, and the sample prepared 
at the laboratory does not necessarily represent the best or 
most uniform coating which can be applied. 

A small sample of single rubbered fabric was sprayed 
with aluminum by this process in order to see whether the 
fire-proofing was of any value. It was found that a smolder- 
ing wad which would burn a hole through a treble fabric 


searcely affected this sample beyond slightly softening a 
small portion of the rubber. The tensile strength of the 
sample was not affected by the spraying. It is _ therefore 


evident that the metallic particles are sufficiently small and 
well-cooled to do no damage to the cotton. This being the 
ease, it is reasonable to conclude that the rubber, and hence 
the permeability will also be unaffected. 
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As regards the other properties of the coating, the follow- 
ing remarks may be made :— 

(1) The additional weight per square metre is about 100 g. 
in the sample prepared here. Experience in the use of the 
process, and possible slight modifications in the dimensions 
of the apparatus, air pressure, ete., will in all probability 
reduce this figure very considerably—e. g., our first attempt 
gave a coating half as heavy again as our second. 

(2) The outer cotton layer may, with possible advantages 
from the point of view of prevention of accidental local rise 
of temperature during the process, be moistened thoroughly 
before spraying; the adherence and other properties of the 
coating are in no wise vitiated by this precaution. 

(3) As prepared here the coating is not waterproof, and 
in this respect is inferior to the existing dopes, ete., when the 
latter are in good condition. The amount of moisture adher- 
ing will probably, however, be reduced by the use of a finer 
spray. 

(4) Since the heat conductivity of the coating is presumably 
the cause of the efficient protection from fire, it appeared 
likely that the eleetrical conductivity might also be consider- 
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able. It was found that the resistance was extremely small, 
e. g., a 100-volt lamp burned with undiminished brilliance 
when the cireuit included a couple of feet of the fabric of 


two inches in width. This point is of some interest, and 
perhaps of great importance in view of the conclusions 


reached on the question of the best method of securing prac- 
tical immunity from accidents due to electrostatic charges on 
the envelope. The process may prove to be of use in many 
other fields where it is desired to improve the electrical con- 
ductivity, e. g., of a rope or board. 

(5) Though the behavior of the coated fabrie is_ very 
satisfactory as regards resistance to scorching and smoldering, 
it is not suggested that it is rendered absolutely non-inflamma- 
ble. If a flame acts on the fabric for a time sufficient to 
cause ignition the burning of the fabric is just as energetic as 
when burnt without the coating. 

The adiathermancy of the coated fabric has not been 
examined, but since the coating is fairly bright, this is 
probably equal or superior to that of the usual aluminum 
dopes. The resistance to weathering has not, of course, been 
examined, but should be at least as good as that of the ordin- 
ary yellow fabric. 





Foreign Trade 
By G. B. 


Manufacturers who are already doing business in Brazil, 
or who hope to be interested in this market in the future 
should lose no time in having their trade-marks registered 
here. It is desirable to go into this matter in some detail in 
order to point out the necessity of such early registration for 
the protection of their immediate and future interests. 

From the point of view of foreign manufacturers the pre- 
sent trade-mark laws in Brazil are unsatisfactory. Revision 
of the law is generally recognized as necessary, but it appears 
that such a revision at the present time is unlikely because of 
the unsettled conditions following the war. 

As the law now stands it is possible for any one to register 
a trade-mark in the federal capital (Rio de Janeiro). Only 
thirty-five days, counting from the publication of the mark 
in the Diario Official, is allowed for interested parties residing 
interpose their protest against such registration 
granted by the Board of Trade (a semi-official organization 
which has the duty of registeringtrade-marks for the republic). 
If the interested party should be unable to avail himself of 
this period allowed for opposition to the registration, he has 
the right to raise an action for eancellation of the trade-mark 
is concerned. For this purpose a period of six 
months is allowed. It is natural that usurpers of trade-marks, 
knowing the provisions of the law, take the precaution not to 
make use of them during these six months. Afterward, hav- 
ing aequired the right to the marks by fradulent means, they 
have not only the right to the marks, but also the right to 
prosecute the legitimate proprietor if he attempts to sell 
goods bearing his own mark. 

A joint memorial of the British and American Chambers 
of Commerce in Rio was recently sent to the Brazilian Com- 
mercial Association pointing out these evils and suggesting 
that the period of thirty-five days should be extended to six 
months, and the period allowed for an action of cancellation 
should be extended to two years. It was further pointed out 
that one evil of the present trade-mark situation which as- 
sumes capital importance is that respecting the incapacity 
imposed by the law on the Rio de Janeiro Board of Trade 
(who registers all federal trade-marks) to refuse “deposit” or 
registration of trade-marks already registered in the capitals 
of the states when they infringe other trade-marks already 
registered by the Board of Trade by reason of their similarity 
or identity. It is easy to understand the result of this inea- 
pacity, which gives rise to a situation absolutely prohibited by 
the legislation of every country, even Brazil itself, such as 
the legal duplication of a trade-mark, leading to confusion 
and possible losses. 

To appreciate this last point it is necessary to understand 
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that the constitution and political divisions of the United 
States of Brazil are founded on those of the United States of 
North America. Brazil is a federal union of twenty-one sov- 
ereign independent states, one territory and one federal dis- 
trict. The central or Federal Government of Brazil at Rio de 
Janeiro has allowed to it by the constitution certain defined 
functions of government. All other powers not so defined 
remain in the hands of the several states. Among the former 
is, of course, the treaty-making power, within the seope of 
which would be ineluded any international agreement relating 
to trade-marks. It is not unnatural to suppose that foreign 
trade-marks, registered at the Board of Trade under the auth- 
ority of the Federal Government, the only treaty-making 
power and the only power in the country with authority to 
deal with foreign affairs, would be amply protected by such 
registration. The states, however, reserve to themselves the 
right to register trade-marks in their own teritory, such 
trade-marks being required by law to be “deposited” with 
the Board of Trade in Rio de Janeiro. Hence one aim of 
the memorial mentioned above—that the Board of Trade will 
be provided with the power to refuse such “deposits” of trade- 
marks registered in the state capitals when such trade-marks 
are already registered in the federal district (Rio de Janeiro). 
To secure full and absolute protection it would be necessary 
to register in Rio de Janeiro and all the state capitals as well. 
As a matter of fact, no company is in existence which has 
done so. For firms in general it would be probably sufficient 
to register in the federal capital only. When business assumes 
sufficient importance to make the trade-mark, brand or name, 
better known, and therefore of increasing value, the question 
of possible state registration should be considered, although 
by that time it is to be hoped that the present evils will no 
longer exist. In any case, for most manufacturers, in view 
of the doubtful necessity for state registration at all, a regis- 
tration in the State of Sao Paulo in addition to the one in 
Rio de Janeiro would probably be sufficient protection. 
Firms who desire to register their trade-marks can employ 
any one of a number of firms in Rio de Janeiro who specialize 
in this business. One firm in particular charges a fee of 
Rs. 170,000 (170 milreis), or about $50 at the present rate of 
exehange. The papers required are a _ certified copy 
of the firm’s registration certificate, ten prints of their 
work, and a completed copy of the Procuraco obtained in 
blank form there. A power of attorney is also necessary, 
legalized by a Braziilan consular officer. This power must be 
left blank in order that it may be properly completed in Port- 
uguese, and will serve for any number of trade-marks of the 
same applicant, even though the applications are filed at dit- 
ferent dates. The registration is good for fifteen years. 
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Goodyear California Plant Opened 


New Factory of Akron Firm Holds Formal Opening on June 14—Plant 
Opened in Less Than One Year After Begin- 
ning of Building Operations 


Los Angeles became the _ industrial 
metropolis of the West on June 14th 
with the formal opening of the California 
plant of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company. 

The opening took place ten months and 
two days after the ground had been 
broken for the $20,000,000.00 project, 
and officials from Akron and the Califor- 
nia Company were present to help turn 
out the fifty tires that were made the 
first day of operation. It is estimated 
that the capacity of the new plant will 
be 500 tires a day within a month. There 
are 2000 employed at present ineluding 
700 in the factory and general office. 
Ultimately, the company hopes to employ 
9000 people and turn out 7500 tires a 
day. 

Los Angeles helped the company cele- 
brate the opening of the plant by a gen- 
eral celebration. There was a blowing of 
whistles, and a general _ jollification 
throughout the city. 

Ground Broken in July 1919 

Ofticials of the company began early 
in 1919 to investigate possible sites for 
the establishment of a big Goodyear plant 
in the West, and Los Angeles was select- 
ed as combining the greatest number of 
the favorable conditions required. There 
were other cities that offered a few of the 
advantages for which the company 
sought, notably, the distribution advan- 
tages of San Francisco and San Diego, 


but Los Angeles provided the greatest 
number of favorable conditions. Among 


these were an ample supply of labor that 
could be used under agreeable industrial 
conditions, good railroad distribution 
facilities, a good port for receiving erude 
rubber trom the Goodyear rubber plan- 
tations in Sumatra across the Pacific, its 
proximity to the Salt River Valley in 
Arizona and the Imperial Valley in 
Southern California, and the possibility 
of seenring an ample supply of water 
and fuel oil. 

A 622 acre tract of land was purchased 
in Ascot Park, about four miles from 
the center of the city. 

Ground for this great western enter- 
prise was broken in July 1919, by Presi- 
dent F. A. Seiberling of the Goodyear 
company, and immediately afterward the 
engineers and construction men set about 
to complete the building of the plant. 

The building scheme embraces the con- 
struction of three units—a tire manufac- 
turing plant, a cotton fabrie mill and a 
warehouse. Around these three main 
buildings will be grouped the various 
service buildings, such as the power 
house, machine shop, cement house, ad- 
ministration building, ete. Among the 
important materials which 2000 men are 
fashioning together into a mammoth in- 
dustrial enterprise, are 6000 tons of 
structural steel, 15,000 gallons of paint, 
33,000 tons of sand, 60,000 barrels of 


cement, 600,000 tons of crushed rock, 
4,000,000 feet of lumber and 10,000,000 
brick. 

The tire manufacturing plant construc- 
tion is of steel and concrete. The build- 
ing is three stories high, 58 feet lond and 
300 feet wide. The cotton mill which 
will be operated by The Goodyear Textile 
Mills Company, is three stories high, of 
reinforced concrete, 580 feet long and 134 
feet wide. The warehouse is a three story 
reinforced concrete building with a mez- 
zanine floor. 

The power plant, housed in a reinfore- 
ed conerete building, embraces three 600 
horsepower boilers of the oil-burning 
type. A erude oil storage tank contain- 
ing 70,000 eubie feet of space is being 
built to take eare of the fuel wants of 
the power plant. 

One of the most important considera- 
tions in the establishment of a big manu- 
facturing concern in any locality is the 
assurance of an ample water supply. The 
availability of a sufficient supply of water 
was one of the important elements that 
entered into the selection of Los Angeles 
as the seat of Goodyear’s western activ- 
ities. Four wells are being constructed 
to a depth of 200 feet, each of which will 
have a pumping capacity of 1,200 gal- 
lons per minute. 

The operation of the two manufactur- 
ing units, the tire plant and the cotton 
mill, will involve the employment of 
about 9,000 workmen. The total tire 
output will approximate 7,500, daily, and 
the cotton mill will turn out weekly 75,- 
000 pounds of eord fabrie, and 75,000 
pounds of woven fabric. 

The raw cotton from which this fabric 
is to be manufactured will come from the 
Goodyear plantations in the Salt River 
Valley in Arizona, and from the Imperial 
Valley of Southern California where the 
company has made arrangements with 
eotton growers. 

Mammoth Housing Project 


A feature of the Goodyear project is 
the mammoth housing plan which will 
be put into operation to provide homes 
for its workmen. President Seiberling 
has held through many years of business 
life, that the happiest and most con- 
tented workman is the man who owns his 
own home. Several vears ago he con- 
ceived the idea of utilizing a tract of 
land just east of the big Goodyear plant 
in Akron, Ohio, as a community for home 
builders among his employes. In Los 
Angeles, where the land is comparatively 
level, and where there is so much oppor- 
tunity to utilize a wide range of semi- 
tropical vegitation in beautifying the 
tract, the home community will be known 
as the Goodyear Gardens. The building 
of the houses will be financed by the 
company, but each employe may select 
his lot and exercise his own taste in the 
arrangement and architecture of his 
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house, making payment in monthly in- 
stallments according to his ability to pay. 


All will embody certain features of 
architectural design making for harmony 
when grouped in one great community. 
The main thoroughfare— Goodyear Ave- 
nue—runs diagonally through the tract, 
dividing in the center of the Gardens to 
surround a_ spacious diamond-shaped 
park, which will contain playgrounds for 
children and various community houses. 
Provision is also made for a gymnasium, 
swimming pool, shelter house, pavilion, 
school, library, churches and stores. 

All of the activities connected with the 
development of this home building pro- 
ject will be carried on by the Goodyear 
Gardens Company. 

An important element in holding to- 
gether its vast army in a close bond is an 
extensive program of social and athletic 
activities. This is all directed by a cen- 
tral committee composed of representa- 
tives from the various departments of 
the plant. 

Just south of the Goodyear Gardens, 
sufficient land has been reserved to pro- 
vide for a large athletic field for the 
extensive array of athletic activities that 
will be started when the factory gets into 
production. 

All of the athletic and social activities 
of the Goodyear family are open to all, 
and that the presence of this spirit is 
actual and not theoretical, is proven in 
the participation of the officials of the 
company at the various functions. 


Aviation Center Planned 


It is the aim of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company of California to make 
Los Angeles one of the important avia- 
tion centers of the world and a tract of 
320 acres has been set aside south of the 
main plant for a big aviation field equip- 
ped to take care of both heavier-than-air 
and lighter-than-air types of craft. A 
hangar has just been completed to house 
the “Pony Blimp.” This “Pony Blimp” 
will serve as a nucleus around which the 
Goodyear aviation program will develop. 

The aviation field has been offered to 
the City of Los Angeles as a municipal 
landing field and as such has been accept- 
ed. Suitable hangars will be erected to 
take care of different types of aircraft at 
this field. It is also expected that the 
field will be used as an _ intermediate 
landing place by the air service of the 
Western Department of the army, as well 
as for other eraft desiring to use the 
field as an intermediate station. Arrange- 
ments are being made to furnish supplies, 
such as gasoline, oil, hydrogen and gas. 

With Los Angeles as an aerial head- 
quarters it is possible to establish such 
schedules as these in passenger or freight 
service. El Paso, twelve hours; Portland, 
fifteen hours; Honolulu, six hours; Man- 
ila, sixty hours; China and Australia, 
four days. 

The first actual aerial service, however, 
to be established by the Goodyear will 
operate between Los Angeles and Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, where the company’s cot- 
ton plantations are located, for the trans- 
portation of mail and passengers between 
these two points. 
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Mid-West Association Bulletins 

lhe ollowll hulletins ere recently 
issued hy the Mid-West Rubber Manufac- 
tur \s Ciao! 

Employment in Automobile Industry 

A enon bn t ieaned by the 
| eau ‘| ( the Department 
‘ | Y | to tl volume of en 
rn ected industrie 

‘9 automobile manu 

! }) t ! orting tor both the 

mont \; 1919 d April, 1920 

hye ' 106 i emploves on the pay 

! \pr 1919, and 136,429 in April, 
1920—an inerease of 28.3 per cent. 

The 1 roll of the same plants in 
April, 1919, amounted to $3,088,919 and 
in April, 1920, to $4,524,146—an increas 
ot 46.3 per cent 

\ comparison of the months of March, 
1920, and Apri 1920, however, in 38 
antomobile manufacturing plants shows 
® decrease in the number on payroll and 
in the amount of the payroll. 

The figures are as follows: March, 
1°20, number on par roll 130,716, April, 
1920, 128,445—a decrease of 1.7 per 
cent Amount of payroll March, 1920, 


$4,417,822 


22, Apmil, 1920, $4,246,399—a 


decrease of 3.9 per cent 
It is May statisties in 
the automobile industry will be likely to 


1) per cent reduction over April. 


reported that 


show 


Some Difficulties of Doing Business Today 
June 17, 1920 


To Members: 
William A. Law, president of the First 
National Bank of Philadelphia, in that 


bank’s bulletin, says: 

[It was never more difficult to do busi- 
ness than it is today. The mail service 
between Philadelphia and New York is 
so unreliable that special delivery matter 
mailed in the afternoon is not sure of 
delivery to Wall Street banks in time to 
get the items into the clearing house the 
next morning. This seems incredible for 
the distance is only ninety miles and two 
splendidly equipped railroads furnish as 
fine and expeditious train service as any- 
where in the world. In order to save a 
full day’s interest charge in the collection 
of an volume of exchange, 
therefore, some large Philadelphia banks 
now send over these checks every day by 
special messengers. That this should be 
necessary in a highly developed railroad 
terntory would be ludicrous were it not 
for the light it throws upon the low effi- 
ciency of the postal service in a densely 
populated area. It may be doubted if 
any similarly located cities: produce more 
valuable mail than is carried between 
Philadelphia and New York 365 days in 
the Why, then, should it be nee- 
essary for the banks to undertake the 
work that the Government is paid to do 
in a territory of enormous business acti- 
vity? The incident is suggestive of the 
things which are bearing heavily upon 
the people at the time when the greatest 
need exists for the quickest transmission 
of intelligence and business mail between 
the centers of trade activity. Day to day 
operations show that it takes from thirty- 
six to forty-five hours to deliver Phila- 


enormous 


vear,. 
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delphia mail in subyrban towns around 
New York, while distribution within New 
York City limits is sometimes almost as 
low 

At a when commercial discounts 
are quoted at 7 per cent by the Federal 
Bank of New York a bad mail 
hetween these two great cities be- 
to Philadelphia 


time 


Re serve 
se 


rvic¢ 


ecomes mighty costly 


interests. The naming of that rediscount 
rate by the Federal Reserve Banks of 
New York and Chicago emphasized the 


nothing else has 
the war ended. The Philadelphia 
Federal Reserve Bank has not followed 
this advance, one reason being, no doubt, 
the restrictions inthe law which prevent 
charging more than 6 per cent for accom- 
modation. The banks of all cities, how- 
ever, are finding it necessary to diserim- 
inate sharply between non-essential loans 
and those whose proceeds are to be 
productively employed. This is a safety 
measure of great importance and means 
for the safeguarding of construc- 
tive enterprise. There is much less to be 
alarmed about in the present credit 
situation than before the adoption of 
these expedients to curtail accommoda- 
tion to borrowers upon speculative 
collateral. 


credit strain as almost 


since 


mueh 


No Campaign for Early Buying of Coal 
June 19, 1920 
To Members: 

The Couneil of National Defense has 
decided not to initiate its proposed cam- 
paign to urge early buying and storing 
of coal, it was learned this week. This 
action was taken as at the present time 
the demand for coal is greater than the 
supply and such a campaign would tend 
to further increase the demand, it is re- 
reported. 

U. S. Bituminous Coal Commission 

The United States Bituminous Coal 
Commission has asked many large indus- 
trial consumers of bituminous coal to 
cooperate with it in furnishing reports as 
to present and future requirements in 
order that the exact extent of weekly 
production may be gauged. 

The eongestion of railroad traffic re- 
sulting from the switchmen’s strike and 
other reasons has caused an acute short- 
age of coal ears at the mines and has also 
retarded the movement of created coal 
ears to destination. As a consequence 
spot prices have increased and anxiety 
has been expressed concerning the supply 


of coal for next winter. The United 
States Bituminous Coal Commission, 
acting in cooperation with the United 


States Geological Survey which compiles 
coal statistics, therefore, believes that a 
quick survey should be made of the 
present extent of consumers, stocks and 
and probable requirements of coal to 
supply current needs for the next six 
months and also to bring reserves up to 
normal. Such information will furnish 
a basis for a definite, practicable pro- 
gram of necessary weekly production 
which ean be presented to the railroads, 
the coal operators, and the mine workers, 
in the interests of the general public, 
the Commission states. A list of con- 
sumers has been requested by these Gov- 
ernment agencies to furnish as soon as 
possible to information asked for on the 
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blanks which have been furnished them 
for that purpose. The report, which it is 
understood is to be held strictly confiden 
tial, ealls for the following information 
stocks on hand February 29, 1920; coa 
received March 1 to May 31, coal con 
sumed March 1 to May 31, estimate 
yard losses, stock shrinkage, fire losses 
ete., stocks on hand May 31, estimate: 
consumption, June 1 to November 30 
usual and normal stock Novembs 
30. 


as ol 


Better Tire Cottons 
Outlining the work in his departmen: 


in helping in the development of th 
rubber tire industry, E. T. Mereditl 
Secretary of Agriculture, said in an ad 


the Associated Advertisin 
Clubs of the World in convention a 
Indianapolis: “Take automobile tires 
The Department of Agriculture is doin; 
a great deal of work toward developing 
adequate supplies of long staple cotton 
used in their manufacture. It brought 
from Egypt a cotton called Egyptiar 
cotton, but no Egyptian would reeogniz 
it today. By careful breeding and selec 
tion, the specialists have developed a long 
staple cotton, probably the best ectton 1 
the world, and one that adds greatly t 
the length and life of every fabric mad 
from it. It is becoming indispensable in 
the manufacture of good automobil 
tires. Twenty million dollars worth of it 
was produced last year in the desert 
country of the Southwest where practi- 
eally nothing grew before; and the pro- 
duction will increase greatly 
this year.” 


dress before 


probably 


Overman to Increase Capital 

A special meeting of the stockholders 
of the Overman Cushion Tire Company, 
Ine., Boston, Mass., has been called for 
June 22 to vote upon an increase in the 
capital stock from $550,000, consisting 
of 5500 shares of a par value of $100 
each, of which 1500 shares are common 
and 4000 shares preferred stock, to 
$900,000, composed of 5000 shares of 
common and 4000 shares of preferred of 
a par value of $100. Stockholders also will 
be asked to fix the price at which the new 
common stock shal! be issued and the time 
in which they may exercise their right to 
subseribe to their proportionate share ot! 
the new stock. 


Southland Tire Builds 

Construction of the Southland _ tir 
factory, at Fort Worth, Texas, suspen- 
ded during the war, has been resumed by 
the Texas Motor Car Association which 
has taken over the enterprise, and is due 
to be completed within ninety days. 

The first unit of the tire factory will 
represent an investment of $350,000 a 
representative of the Motor Car Associa- 
tion said recently. The machinery, which 
is on hand ready for installation, cost 
$250,000, it was said, and the building 
$100,000. 

The building adjoins the motor ear 
factory on the Cleburne road south of the 
city and is of reinforced concrete, 50 by 
100 feet and one story high with base- 
ment. The “saw-teeth” lighting system 
and modern steel windows will be in- 
stalled. 
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Trade at Large 


Changes Name—Akron 
McElrath Tire 


Enlarges Plant 


to Build—Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemical Co. Formed 


New Colorado Oxide Plant 


Announcement has been made that ores 
are now being roasted in the Empire Zine 
Company’s new Canon City, Colorado, 
Plant, preparatory to actual production 
of this material. The concern is a sub- 
sidiary of the New Jersey Zine Company. 
Construction work on its new furnaces 
at this point was started only four 
months ago, but progress has since been 
rapid despite serious obstacles. 

One of this plant’s most importans 
features is the general architectural 
design which permits further and almost 
unlimited future additions to be made, 
and without noticeable loss of time. 
Trackage facilities, now under way, con- 
template such expansion. The location 
also is strategic with respect to such a 
program, as the surrounding properties 
are adequate to accomodate required 
extensions in the future 

Considering the difficulty encountered 
in securing materials and supplies, a 
not over-abundancy of labor and adverse 
weather conditions, the achievement of 
the last four months indicates the com- 
pletion of the entire plant at a compay- 
atively early date. The excavations and 
foundations were completed sooner than 
expected. 

The Canon City plant is modeled along 
lines similar to those of the zine oxide 
plants owned and operated by the New 
Jersey Zine Company (of Pa.) at Pal- 
merton, Pa. The same grade of zine 
oxide produced at Palmerton will be 
manufactured in the Colorado plant, and 
the continued uniform quality of this 
pigment, one of the features upon which 
the company has builded its reputation, 
will be assured by the process involved, 
and with the character of ores to be used. 

That this plant is to become an impor- 
tant unit in the New Jersey Zine Com- 
pany’s zine oxide operations is indicated 
by the permanent character of construc- 
tion. High grade materials are used 
throughout and the type of blocks in- 
stalled is similar to that employed in the 
Palmerton furnaces and which has kept 
pace with the most modern trend in 
design. 

The traveling and locomotive cranes, as 
well as other equipment and facilities, 
are of ample capacity to provide for 
future requirements. These were designed 
to enable the most economical handling 
of raw ores, and to facilitate the produc- 
tion of oxide at as low a cost as is con- 
sistent with high quality. It will be of 
interest, in this connection, to observe 
that the specifications for the new plant 
dovetail admirably with the ore refining 
operation at that point, so that a supply 
of dependable ores will be at all times 
assured. 

Inasmuch as the railway s‘tuation has 
been so uncertain and _ so critical for 
sometime, it would be unsafe to forecast 
the date when manufacturing operations 


will start in the completed plant. 
Progress made up to now, however, 
presages an early completion of con- 
struction. The day when actual produc- 
tion of zine oxide is to begin in all of 
these new furnaces may be even nearer 
at hand than is now anticipated. If past 
accomplishment is maintained without 
serious interruption, full ‘capacity pro- 
duction will be a fact by early fall. 


Machinery Firm Changes Name 


The Taylor, Vaughn & Taylor Co., 
engineers and manufacturers of wire, 
rubber and chain machinery at Cuyahog: 
Falls, Ohio, has changed its corporate 
name to The Vaughn Machinery Co. 
There is no change in management, con- 
trol or location and the complete line of 
Vaughn machinery will be manufac- 
tured as heretofore. 

The new name supplements very well 
the trade name Vaughn Machinery, 
established several years ago. C. W. 
Vaughn continues as_ president and 
treasurer of the company and L. A. 
Vaughn continues as secretary and 
general manager. 


Akron Rubber Mold Builds 


Ground has been broken for extensive 
additions to the plant of the Akron Rub- 
ber Mold & Machine Co., makers of 
“Akron Rubbermold” Tire Building and 
Tire Repair Equipment, Akron, Ohio. 
The present facilities of this company, 
which already covers over 75,000 square 
feet of floor space, will be more than 
doubled with this extension. Heavy de- 
mands for the company’s product have 
made it neeessary to double the factory 
eapacity. These demands have not only 
been from the tire building and tire 
repair trade in this country, but the eom- 
pany is making more foreign shipments 
now than ever before in the history of 
the company. New machinery ordered 
long in advance for the new buildings, 
is now arriving, some of which is being 
temporarily installed in present quarters, 
increasing present capacity. 


Advance Tire Enlarges Plant 


On aceount of the inereasing demand 
for its fabrie tires the Advance Rubber 
Company, Eighth avenue and Eighteenth 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has erected a 
new and model tire plant which will be 
occupied on or about July 1. The new 
plant will be loeated at 21-23 Gardner 
avenue, near Flushing avenue, Brooklyn, 
the dimensions being 200 x 130 feet. It 
will be a one story structure with a two 
story office. Sales Manager William 
Ladden states that the new factory will 
assist materially in increasing the firm’s 
fabric tire production and will put them 
in a position to introduce a new cord tire 
in the spring. 


McElrath Tire to Build 


Several hundred stockholders of the 
McElrath Tire and Rubber Co. of Cleve- 
land, at a recent meeting in Akron, heard 
officials of the company tell of the pro- 
gress being made by the new concern. 

The stockholders greeted with enthusi- 
asm the announcement made by Mr. 
McElrath to the effect that the factory 
building will be started just as soon as 
the Erie railroad completes the placing 
of a railroad siding adjacent tothe fac- 
tory site. It was also stated that the 
company has purchased three and one- 
half acres of land bordering on _ the 
original property. The addition of this 
piece of land is said to round out the 
porperty into one of the most desirable 
tire factory locations in this part of the 
country. 

It was also stated that all the machin- 
ery required for the company is ready 
for installation and that the company is 
unusually well protected in the way of 
fabrie supplies. 


Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemical Co. Formed 


The Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemical Com- 
pany is the name of a firm which has 
been recently organized under the State 
of Illinois on May 4. The charter was 
granted May 7. Capitalization of the 
new firm is $100,000, stock is all subseri- 
bed for and $50,000 is already paid in. 
The company will have its permanent 
headquarters, both warehouse and offices 
at the North Pier Terminal, at 365 East 
Illinois street, Chicago, Il. 

The company will specialize in rubber 
compounding ingredients and will carry 
stocks of standardized materials in 
Chicago for the convenience of mid-west- 
ern and far-western rubber manufactur- 
ers. The company will also act as selling 
agents and will also manufacture a num- 
ber of specialities. 

The firm is under the active manage- 
ment of Robert I. Wishnick, who is 
president and treasurer. Mr. Wishnick 
is a graduate of the Armour Institute, 
chemical engineering course, and has had 
two years experience in this line. He 
was identified with Ketzenbach & Bullock 
Co. for one year and then joined A. 
Daigger & Co., of Chicago. He was with 
this firm for three years, first as chemical 
manager and later as vice-president. He 
resigned on April 26 to form the present 
company. 

Julius Tumpeer, vice-president of the 
new firm, was formerly connected with 
A. Daigger & Co., covering the western 
and middle western territory for that 
firm. David Tumpeer, secretary, has also 
been associated with Mr. Wishnick for 
the past three years. 


Ford With Rotary Tire 


R. B. Ford, formerly connected with 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. as special repre- 
sentative and branch manager at Utiea 
and Syracuse, N. Y., and Columbus, 
Ohio, has been appoined sales-manager 
of the Rotary Tire & Rubber Company 
with headquarters at Zanesville, Ohio. 
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Tires a Necessity Not a Luxury 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 
Rubber manufacturers in the Akron 


districts are taking sharp issue with those 
who class the automobile and its rubber 
tires as luxuries. This question has been 
brought to the fore again by the recent 
transportation tie-up and its resultant 
orders on priority classification of ship- 
ments by rail. 

C. W. MeLaughlin, vice-president of 
the Mohawk Rubber Company, voiced the 
opinion of Akron rubber manufacturers 
in a recent address before the “Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers in Cleve- 
land. “I believe,” he said, “that for every 
mile of pleasure driving today there are 
twenty-five miles of business driving. 

“How many of you live in the suburbs 
of cities and ride to fifteen or 
twenty minutes who would spend an hour 
or more on a street car. Has the forty- 
five minutes saved for your business any 


work on 


value? 


“The farmer who used to take all of 
Saturday in going to market now uses 
his machine or sends his wife with the 


produce for market and a return load 
of groceries. His time for work is in- 
creased many hours. 

“This is an age of progress, and time 
asset. The auto 

save time and energy. We 
seratched the surface in their 
business use. The railroads are broken 
down. One way to relieve this situation 
is to give the short haul to the truck. 

“Tet us build our roads better, so that 
the farmer can market his when 
work is slack. If we save farm labor’s 
time by the use of trucks, we help fill 
our warehouses, and thus reduce the cost 
of living. Trucks not eat and 
tires except when in use; horses must eat 
each day. 

“Rubber is a necessity. 
and manufacture must 
essential to the world’s progress.” 

Tracing the growth of the rubber in- 
dustry from a small beginning to a 
volume of trade of $1,094,964,000 in the 
year just past, Mr. McLaughlin said: 
“You we are getting to the 
steel industry and hope to pass it in the 
near future.” 

It was pointed out 
dollars had been received 
in refinancing operations, while most of 
the earnings of rubber companies had 
been allowed to remain in the treasuries 
of the various companies for working 
capital. One company in Akron started 
with a capital of $150,000 common stock. 
This was increased to $2,000,000 by stock 
dividends from earnings during a period 
of years. 

Mr. McLaughlin estimated that the 
1920 production of automobile tires in 
the States should be 40,000,000, to equip 
1,500,000 new ears and maintain 7,000,- 
000 now in operation. This would take 
nearly 5 per cent of the world’s cotton 
production, or 400,000 bales. The price 
of fabric has increased from 45 cents to 
$2.75 in three years. 

The bankers were told that the United 
States now consumes 70 per cent of the 
world’s rubber supply. The demands of 
American manufacturers have more 


is our most valuable 
and truck 


have not 


crops 


do ras 


Its production 


be fostered as 


see close 


that millions of 
for new stock 
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than kept pace with the rapid increase in 
the world’s production. It is estimated 
that American companies will use more 
than 345,000 tons of plantation rubber 
alone this year. Practically all of this 
will be produced in the Orient, where 
plantations occupy almost 3,000,000 
acres. Experiments in the Philippine 
Islands have indicated that rubber grow- 
ing possiblities there are great. Capital 


invested in the Orient is estimated at 
$300,000,000, chiefly British. 

The speaker quoted a recent report 
from London, estimating the world’s 
actual consumption of rubber during 


1919 at 300,000 tons. An annual increase 
of 15 per cent would raise the demand to 
more than 600,000 tons in 1924. To 
meet this the plantation estates would 
have to yield an average of between 450 
and 475 pounds an acre. In the last 10 
years, consumption of rubber increased 
27.7 per cent, Mr. MeLaughlin said. 

The speaker stressed the importance of 
Akron as the rubber center of the world. 
With its 24 factories employing 75,000 
men and women, that city is turning out 
an annual product valued at $427,760,000. 
Boston is next with $70,000,000, he said, 
and Trenton third with $35,000,000. 


Goodyear Employes Buy Stock 


The title of “the company with the 
largest pereentage of employe _ stock- 
holders in the United States”, will prob- 
ably be conferred upon the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company within the next 
few weeks following the present stock 
sale among its workers. 

In the two previous sales 21,957 out 
of a total of 47,983 employes of both 
sexes subscribed for $11,858,400 worth 
of the company’s preferred stock. 

For the first time in the company’s 
history, employes have been granted the 
privilege of purchasing common stock— 
previous sales having been confined to 
preferred. If the first sales report of 
$100,000 subseribed on the opening day 
is any indication, the total number of 
employe-stockholders will be greatly 
increased. 

In previous sales, employes have been 
aided by a splendid plan by which the 
company aided workers to finance their 


stock purchases by means of monthly 
wage deductions. However, the present 
privilege of buying common stock is 


based on cash payments, but it is not an- 
ticipated that this prevision will greatly 
affect the amount of stock that will be 
subseribed for. 


Honor War Dead 
With simple but impressive ceremony 
the bronze memorial tablet in the lobby 
of Goodyear hall, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 


ber Co., Akron, Ohio, was dedicated 
Memorial day in honor of the 105 Good- 
year men who gave up their lives for 


America. 

P. W. Litehfield, vice president and 
factory manager, made the dedicatory 
address, standing along side the tablet, 
while members of the American Legion, 
in uniform stood at attention before it 
and a soldier, a sailor and a marine 
mounted guard. 
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Akron Stock Prices 
(Special Akron Correspondence) 

The new Goodyear common stock, 
after issuance of the 150 per cent stock 
dividend, brought about 134 in first sales 
on the Akron exchange; and immediately 
showed a slight tendency to weaken as 
usually is the ease following a stock 
melon. 

One reason for weakness in Goodyear 
common is attributed to the policy of 
the directors in offering to the publie the 
unsold portions of the $20,000,000 in 
preferred and $10,000,000 in common, 
recently authorized, on the same terms as 
the shares were offered stockholders and 


employes—two shares of preferred and 
one of common at par, $300. 
Goodyear employes, it is said, took 


took $1,000,000 worth of stock in blocks 
of $300. No announcement has _ been 
made as to the amount taken by stock 
holders. 

At the current prices when Goodyear 
stock was offered after the issuance of 
the stock dividend, a $300 block was a 
good buy. Preferred was bringing be- 
tween 89 and 90 and common between 
133 and 134. Even taking the low fig- 
ures a block of three was selling at $311 
on the market while the company was off- 
ering it at $300. 

In offering the three-share blocks to 
the public, the brokers used company 
figures showing sales for the present 
fiscal year runing at the rate of $225,- 
000,000. 

Outside the new figures on Goodyear 
stock, quotations on the local exchange 
have changed little in the past two weeks. 
Goodrich common is still around 65 and 
Firestone common is around 155. 

Following are the quotations of June 
15th: 


Bid Asked 
Amer. R. & T. com 83 88 
Amazon Rubber ; 96 
Firestone T. & R. com : 152 156 
do 6 per cent pfd. : 90% 91% 
Ge F per come ped... .. 20. 92 92% 
General T. & R. com.......... 800 900 
do 7 per cent pfd....... 98 
B. F. Goodrich com....... 63% 66 
do 7 per cent pfd cee 891% 90% 
do 5 yr. 7 per cent notes 94% 95% 
Goodyear T. & R. com 132 136 
do 7 per cent pfd. 87 88 


India Rubber com..... ‘ 75 190 


do 8 per cent pfd. 93 
Mason T. & R. com 24 27 
do 7 per cent pfd 70 
Marathon com. — 50 
Miller Rubber com 160 
Mohawk Rubber 300 
Portage Rubber com 80 90 
do 7 per cent pfd... ‘ 80 
Republic Rubber Com..... 2% 3 
do 7 per cent pfd 65 
do 8 per cent pfd... 20 30 
Rubber Products 110 
Star Rubber com re 160 175 
do 8 per cent pfd.... 100 
Swinehart com . ‘ . 75 
*do 7 per cent pfd rr <> 80 
Phoenix Rubber com... ‘ 22% 
Oe Me awevses 90 
Standard Tire com pain i 175 185 
do 7 per cent pfd..... 90 


Lee Sales Increase 

Net sales of the Lee Rubber & Tire 
Corporation for the four months ended 
April 30, last exceeded $2,850,000, an 
increase of 60.5 per cent over the same 
period of 1919, and net earnings were 
more than $350,000, a gain of 50 per cent 
over the previous year. The sales of 
the company’s puncture-proof tires al- 
most doubled in the four months under 
review. 
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Rubber Imports for May 


Figures compiled by the Rubber As- 
sociation of America indicate that the 
rubber imports during the month of 
May were much greater than the im- 
portations into this country for the 
corresponding period last year. The 
general belief was that the improvement 
in sterling exchange was responsible in 
a large measure for the increased 
volume of shipments. A _ considerable 
quantity of these shipments has also been 
taken by dealers to cover contracts made 
some time ago. Following are the detail- 
ed figures of the Rubber Association : 





PLANTATIONS 
From— Tons. 
nh +6 id mnt ve seek >a ae hes cake 160 
Dn: c «6 dae dene ab ee ema 6 ame dee 736 
I fi fA tae ce ae 4,875 
ES iPass at ol dian ad ab dhh o Siew hs 3s 116 
ee er iwmeak as ooee Bee 
ES ee eee eee eee 66 
Colombo ° Phavetveseabieness ise bam 3,163 
Dell-Belawan ....... pa ies eke we de Gee Ce 
DE saxtevnévoseveedsceddasswes ve» 1,056 
ME farsi de Sees aa aco Se Teg hl da et 71 
Sourabaya .... (Litistet tee a eaten ee se 962 
Tandjong Priok ........ jai eae vets 528 
Penang cnAdten nee wich he'd eee 1,150 
Pt. Swettenham ...... : lee eel 235 
SL he cers fg irc ao wee 0 ote oh ee a aveas 13 
Japam & GtheFS «2. .cccccs ibases kona an 218 
, rr Ae ns a errr 
AFRICANS 
From— Tons. 
Marseilles CORO CHOOSES SSE EES EO SELESESS 251 
EP re ee ee ee ee ee 115 
aS >. cian “acti Ds Sir dpe ah deities le @ We ioe 54 
Pe eve s%.6n eS ee ee 118 
So SP ee ree eee 41 
EY Snide ane chek ev ieee news 83 
7 cxataewae Ce ge seiko Se 
CENTRALS AND GUAYULE 
Centrals, Mexico & Central America ...... 95 
Guayule (Mexico) Eagle Pass by rail ..... 113 
MED avin whe eeee SUN Coen deeeeeten 208 
PARAS 

From— Tons. 
Pt vbeen ohh ge he Wea bike ob hen Genie 967 
DD sntharedh Ose bdbebateunsews 3 
Dt <a d ctvibakienawheessenevedctwewns 962 
 eeeosten en Yor rerree ; same 29 
PE. Seeks n oe taeveeeeiekecun cede aia 13 
ME: .sctd ed Se dannd ca deeeens sewan 51 
0 ae eee eT eee ee -«+ 2,025 
GUMS, WASTE RUBBER, ETC., IMPORTED 


FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 


| eR ee rer ee ee ee ee 224 
Balata I See eee eee Pe ee ee 45 
PN eee ee ere 1,059 


COMPARISON 1919-20 
Total importa- 
tions 5 months 


May, May, ending May 31, 
1919. 1920. 1919 1920. 
Plantations 14,856 24,443 82,199 121,492 
Paras Tir 772 2,025 12,216 11,457 
Africans ..... 389 662 1,307 3,183 
Central bite oc 97 95 666 523 
Guayule ..... 234 113 910 340 
Manicoba and 
Matto Grosso od i ian 112 13 
Total ......16,348 27,338 97,410 137,008 


ARRIVALS PLANTATIONS FOR MAY, 1920, 
SHOWING PORTS OF ORIGIN 
AND ARRIVAL 


From and Arrived at— Tons. 
DEG, DOW BO gic ccswssececeis 9,827 
Singapore, San Francisco ............. 26 
Deli-Belawan, San Francisco .......... 495 
Deli-Belawan, New York ..........+.. 726 
a ee PD «cccs ewes nt vis bus 13 
os os oc poe 4b a0 We ae 66 
Pee, TOW BOER sc scccccvcesicvec’s 774 
Penang, San Francisco ...........+.:. 376 
ame, Tet WOUGENOD occ cecccccoesees 66 
Pe. 2 BE via weees eecesvevade 990 
Sourabaya, San Francisco ............. 52 
Sourabaya, New York ........ccsceee 910 
Japan and others, New York .......... 22 
Japan and others, Vancouver .......... 196 
Pe De BOE ever nse concsesrens 116 
landjong Priok, New York ........... 528 
Cofemebe, Bow TOPE .ccccccccsvesesecs 3,163 
Cee. MED. co. cd enevetas svenewveun 71 
Rotterdam, New York ....cccccccescece 756 
Liverpool, New York .......-e+eeeeeee% 160 
Le SOO BOGE nicsscccccccscccesss 4,875 
Port Swettenham, New York .......... 235 
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ARRIVALS OF PLANTATIONS BY PORTS 
Atlantic Ports— 








3A eee 23,148 
Pacific Ports— 
Pe DNNNOD. ccc cccceseves 1,028 
a i arr 71 
WE oe ceeds tn cuaneere 196 
1,295 
24,443 


Vulcanization Method Discovered 


A dispatch recently received from 
London under date of June 14 comments 
upon a recent discovery in the rubber 
field as follows: 

“A rubber age is predicted as a con- 
sequence of a_ discovery made by a 
Manchester chemist. Working alone in 
his laboratory one night. S. J. Peachey, 
leeturer at Manchester College of Tech- 
nology, discovered that it is possible to 
vuleanize rubber speedily and perfectly 
by means of two cheap gases—sulphur 
dioxide and hydrogen sulphide—at a 
mere fraction of the cost of existing 
processes. 

“Astonishing claims are made as a 
result of this discovery. Rubber goods 
will be much cheaper, and among other 
results will be the production of boot 
soles iasting four times as long as leather 
ones, felt hats that will be very much 
cheaper than those now made, and a floor 
eovering of rubber and sawdust at a 
price considerably under the present cost. 

“Some rubber experts deseribe Pea- 
chey’s diseovery as “truly revolutionary.” 
Others advise not to expect too much 
immediately.” 


New Rubber Products Representative 


C. H. Connelly has assumed the duties 
of Southwestern manager of the Rubber 
Products Company, manufacturers of 
Stronghold tires and tubes, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City. 

Mr. Connelly’s office will control all 
that section of territory from Nebraska 
to the Gulf and from St. Louis to Den- 
ver. 

Geo. B. Kretsinger will assume the 
duties of office manager of the Kansas 
City Branch on July Ist. 


Muller Purchases New Factory 


The Muller Tire & Rubber Co., Ine., 
of New York, was recently organized to 
take over the Muller Sales Corporation 
and the Nu-Tread Tire & Rubber Co. 
The officers elected were William H. Mul- 
ler, Jr., president and general manager; 
H. K. Knapp, Jr., vice-president, and 
A. F. Tompkins, secretary and treasurer. 
Executive offices and show rooms are at 
1844 Broadway, New York, while the 
factory is at 141st street and Park 
avenue. 

In taking over the Nu-Tread Tire & 
Rubber Co., the Muller Tire & Rubber 
Co. has acquired the largest daylight 
plant making rebuilt tires exclusively in 
New York City. President and General 
Manager William H. Muller, Jr., states 
that the consolidation was brought about 
due to the necessity of having one cen- 
tralized control over the ever-increasing 
businesses. 
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New Plant for California 

A tire factory to cost approximately 
$2,000,000 is to be built at San Pedro, 
Cal. Within a few days the ground will be 
broken and the first unit of the new plant 
will be under construction. 

This announcement was made by H. 
O. Averill of the firm of Averill-Wey- 
mouth, following a conference with J. H. 
Christian president of the Fabri-Cord 
Tire Company of California. 

The first unit of the structure will con- 
sist of a three-story building covering an 
area 60x250 feet. It will be of solid re- 
inforeed concrete construction combining 
every modern feature, which will add to 
the efficiency of productions. 

The initial investment will be $460,000. 
Of this amount the land represents $180,- 
000, the building $80,000 and the equip- 
ment $200,000. 

The company will engage in the manu- 
facture of cord tires and inner tubes. 
From 400 to 600 men will be employed. 
The output from the first unit will be 
500 tires and 1500 inner tubes daily. The 
total working foree when the plant is 
complete will be from 1500 to 1700 men. 

J. H. Christian, president and general 
manager of the new company, is well- 
known in the tire industry of America. 
He founded the Perfection Tire Com- 
pany, a $15,000,000 coneern, and ear- 
ried that enterprise to nation-wide repute. 
Associated with Mr. Christian in _ the 
promotion of thhe Fabri-Cord Company 
are Dr. Ross More of Los Angeles, vice 
president; E. L. Ide, seeretary of the 
Wholesale Credit Men’s Association, 
treasurer; §S. H. , Christian, secretary. 
Directors named thus far are Harry Me- 
Lean, Los Angeles attorney, and Joseph 
Lathrop, Chicago capitalist. The diree- 
tors will inelude prominent Los Angeles 
and San Pedro business men. 

Rockwood Returns from Far East 

C. D. Rockwood, purchasing agent of 
the Mason Tire and Rubber Company, of 
Kent, Ohio, has returned from the far 
east, where, in connection with J. P. 
Mathews, the resident manager of the 
Mason Rubber Plantations Company at 
Singapore, negotiations looking to the 
aequirement of extensive rubber planta- 
tions for the company were undertaken. 
The completion of this project with the 
supply of cotton fabrie and cord by the 
Mason Cotton Fabrics Mills at Kent, 
Ohio, which are now in operation, will 
place the tire division of the Mason Tire 
& Rubber Company in control of two 
great essentials of tire production. The 
extensions of the tire plant are practi- 
eally completed and the installation of 
the necessary additional machinery is 
going forward. 

Miller School a Sucesss 

Four hundred men have graduated 
from the Miller Tire Repair School dur- 
ing its ten month of service. Each man 
received a diploma certifying to his skill, 
as a tire surgeon, in repairing not only 
millers but every standard make. The 
four weeks course includes twenty lee- 
tures on shop management, shop plans 
and sales methods besides practical repair 
work. 
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Tire Production Curtailed The , manufacturers of rubber shoes, Globe Tire Announces Dividened 

ee Ne hoots and overshoes also provide markets 

- 5 * — ae fas for erude rubber. There is a steady de- 

onditions in the rubber industry appear- mand for the output of the plants manv- 
ed in the June 11th issue of Financial facturing these articles. 


J. B. Linerd, president of the Glob 
Rubber Tire Manufacturing Company, : 
teh recent directors’ regular month! 


Ameriea meeting announced a stock dividend « 
rh cole ste pe ee ten per cent payable July 1 to stoel 
sieadiiah- shai ‘aliieandill ax vieaade dina a) Mason Issues Statement . holders of reeord of June 30. 
Saas es MIRE yeni magne Tages The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., of This is ee atl ; 
é alue is is the second ten per cent sto 


1 00.000 .004 ! Phi-wy Kent, Ohio, has recently issued a finan- ,. ~ Vv; 
i ‘ st? . } i heer eon eT Ec 0 . . . , : : Tear > , > « 
! ‘ } el1al statement as oft April 30, 1920, re- divide nd this year. \ ith the two re oul; 


—, - ; he. e aa rt walle a fleeting the ; absorbtion of the Mason a gpeond —_— a — on 
the dates orginally detert lined u ven epee Fabrics ‘ CeEpany 3 also, . certi- nar the lividend for the FF youd t 
This assert on was 1 de by ps. in _— oe “aay heed the Sst a tw aethaee »er cent 43 
siieliis ‘Stediiads ili: aaiieaiall taal ea had months of the firm’s fiseal year ending ent) I . 
heen a downward trend of prices in the — } be = The business of the company for tl 
market for the product following the :~ es for ( "a first =a months amount first five months of the calendar yea 
cessation in ordet » fro » Shen Ss atenton ond to ~~ mueh as those tor the preceeding and for the first eicht months of t] 
~ ag athe tongs nai eagle te tit? ig Be twelve months and net profits for the six cales year, is approximately sixty p 
ant e tl ) 7 ve us‘se months amounting to $689,000 are three cent over that of the corresponding per 
quantities of the yield stored in ware times greater than for the entire preceed- iods last haa This is sciaaloniie du 


houses in India during the world war — sale, " . > 
a, on we twelve months. The earnings of the company officials assert, to the produ 
One of the chief causes of the lack of newly aequired Textile Division are ex- tion of the over-sized cord tire brougl 
production in the tire factories in Akron, pected to show more heavily when the out two years ago by the Globe Rubb: : 
Ohio, has been the necessity for utilizing division has been in operation for a Tire ietieninetae Company. 
thirty per cent of the space in the plants longer period. Serial gold notes shown It ie pa tee 9 demand in exeess < 











- housine output that is being he in the liabilitie: > financial state- . 
or he . ng ou pu that is being held pend ony, lia ngs in the financial state- early expectations, and, as a result, pr 
or aneline o , "elo “Ans- nent are 2 SIX rear or re ‘: . , . 
ing the untane ing of the freight tran re one to Si year corporation gyetion is engaged for some montlis 
portation tieup. This drawback and the notes—they are neither bond nor mort- ahead 
difficulty of obtaining cotton fabrie for gave notes. The balanee sheet follows: a SS 
the tires has cut down production of the 
factories fifty per cent, it is estimated. ASSETS 
a Cash Balances aw ; i re, . $808,919 58 
Che inability to obtain the cotton fab- Accounts and Notes Receivable, Mdse. .........$998,776 56 
ric is attributed in a measure to failure cams Deserves ae ee eg we 948,036 62 
to readjust all of the spindles which were CURRENT ae 
altered for war purposes and lack ot Accounts Receivable, Siock eo oneedceone 85,112 00 93.8987,068 
efficient workers. Then, too, there has Inventories sii 
been a marked increase in the demand Finished Goods at Factory and Branches ..... $1,065,499 11 
. . Work in Process ‘ ire qe = 109,773 54 
tor Kev ptian cotton w hich is used in tire Raw Material and Supplies .... TeTTTT 1,070,381 O07 2,245,654 02 
fabries, while there ha en a five-vear 5 
‘ ere has been a five year Miscellaneous Investments 104,500 
decrease in the crop totaling approx! FIXED 
mately about 1,750,000 bales of 500 Ibs. Real Estate, Buildings, Et: . $1,193,941 35 
+ - Machinery and Equipment ; ama 1,253,466 67 
each. These conditions resulted in mark- 
ed advances and wide fluctuations in the Total vere rete e eens $2,447,408 02 
. Less Reserves for Depreciation . irnwan ees 92,339 60 
market. It is impossible to estimate the — . 2,355,068 52 
average prices for the growing Egyptian DEFERRED CHARGES: 
. according anthor; S Miscellaneous ‘ (-useemeass 133,826 59 
crop, according to authorities on the Good Will, Trade Marks, Etc vedewa aa $2,169,121 84 
sub ject. Less Capital Surplus ...... a haa a ora ete 840,463 75 1,328,658 O09 
They assert that Egyptian crops during $8,004,775 42 
the last five years have averaged cals LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
. ‘ me CURRENT: 
slightly more that 1,100,000 bales ot 900 Accounts and Bills Payable . base eenee oe $405,228 17 
lbs., compared with an average for the Accrued Taxes and Expenses ee eeeccccees 59,098 64 $455 
fae ‘ 55,326 81 
previous five years ol 1,350,000 bales. 7 per cent Serial Gold Notes . ndsesees 750,000 
Shipments to the United States during ce yy! - , 
- For Income Taxes edthneaes $19,651 30 
" "s ) { ( or “] 2 i Ss n 9 3 
the season ot 1918 19 totaled 82.5000 hale . For Tire Adjustments : aS : 76.193 11 
while in 1917-18 season, 113,961 bales Miscellaneous ‘ , : a : 22,924 78 
; 118,769 19 
\ ‘ sent Tre ’ 
were ent her CAPITAL: 
Manufacturers of automobile tires had 7 per cent Preferred Stock scan $5,185,620 00 
P 1e . 2 tin . oO 1,000,000 Common Stock “A - owe et. eee Caer 100,000 OO 
planned a production totaling 40,000,000. a aon ae peaches <x vs 343.521 25 
It is said that deliveries of about halt 6,029,141 2 
that number of tires already have bee SURPLUS: ae 
! i i oO t re dy h ( een Auditor’s Balance Nov. 1, 1919 6 ate $ 45,671 51 
made. Conditions now prevailing at the Income Tax and other adjustments Hi en 82,581 57 
factories, according to a representative Profits for half year 689,479 Oe 
of a erude rubber dealer who recently Total aS. Pe ee ee $767,732 10 
returned from Akron, make it problem- Less Dividends ....... veces es $102,481 11 
; “al ¢ ‘ } } bal; , } Less Adjustments . P ; aa 13,712 82 ; 
atical as to when the balance of the ne a 116,193 93 651,538 1 
deliveries will be made. = 4775 4 
rh . $5,004,110 4 
The tire factories absorb most of the Contingent Liability on Trade Acceptances discounted $1,254,713.85 
crude rubber shipped to this country, but scat alice 
| rer } lants ar heme -_ PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 
the managers of the plants are lar more Six Months Ending April 30, 1920 ak 
eoneerned regarding the fabric and the Gross Sales for period ap PER ee ae eer Cee nase 8 
freight situations than any other phase Less Discounts, Returns and Corrections ........6-eeeeeeee eee eenees , vere 25, 
of the production angle, it is said. There OS SE ee eee eee re ee ere eet er ee eee os,cn8 eee 81 
, ) } $0 iy Renee daul de weenes Se ee 2,013,350.3 
are large quantities of crude rubber in ss Cost of Goods BOR wesc cecececroens _ ae 
this country,most of it delayed in ship- ee Eng. cc peccnencesk¥eSGOerhaeceeecssesenns $1,016,115.4' 
ment by the war. A standard quality Less Selling and Administrative Expense .......-e+eeeee cere rer eerererernnes _ 554,567. 
is now quoted at approximately 38e a Tire Division, Net Profit ........--cecceccecceceeeerssseesrereessssseasens $ 461,548.35 
- . Tawi var . iol we °2°7 Of 
pound, compared with 59¢. in October, Textile Division, Profit, Material Sales .....+--eeeeceeereccceeeereercreeeees __ we 


1918, and 53%e. in January of this year. Total net profits for six months ..........seeeeeeedeeeeereneeeeeceereeeees $ 689,479.02 
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Manufactured Rubber Goods 


New York, JUNE 21, 1920 

The general situation remains unchan- 
ved. Car shortage is growing more 
alarming as the harvest and the fruit 
shipping seasons approach, and many cars 
are being diverted from the carrying of 
ceneral freight to the movement of 
perishable foodstuffs. The markets for 
raw materials used in the manufacture 
of rubber goods are hanging fire. The 
upward trend of prices has been stopped 
in practically every line save tire fabries, 
and in some lines the price recession has 
set in. Manufacturers are keeping pro- 
duction up to schedule whenever possible, 
but some of the makers are being forced 
to slow down operations due to shortage 
of raw materials, or because of a glut of 
finished products which cannot be 
shipped. 

EXPORTS 

No general improvement is to be noted 
in the export situation, and buying for 
foreign account is still limited to small 
lots. There is some demand for Ameri- 
ean rubber surgical goods abroad, but 
other products are not selling in a large 
way, even when needed in foreign coun- 
tries, as prospective purchasers are un- 
able to arrange sufficient credits. 

AUTOMOBILE TIRES 

Producers of leading makes of tires are 
holding the market firm at list prices. 
There is a good demand reported, but 
distribution is being restricted owing to 
poor transportation facilities. Produc- 
tion is also being eut down in some lines, 
and manufacturers are warning consum- 
ers to stock up with tires, especially Ford 
sizes while they have the opportunity of 
getting what they want. Later on, the 
manutacturers point out, this opportun- 
ity may not be available. 

As far as ean be ascertained from tire 
dealers, the high prices charged for gas- 
oline and oils has not resulted in any 
material curtailment of motoring, and 
dealers report that the demand for tires 
is strong. 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


Summer weather has brought out an 
active demand for canvas topped rubber 
soled shoes, and wholesalers report a 
large sale of these goods. The rubber 
soled shoes have been brought into prom- 
inence as economical and comfortable 
summer footgear by several years of con- 
structive and nation-wide advertising on 
the part of leading manufacturers. 

Fiber and rubber soles are meeting 
with a better demand and sales have in- 
ereased considerably during the past few 


weeks. Rubber heels are also selling well 
and many of the larger manufacturers 
are being taxed to capacity to keep their 
deliveries up to the requirements of their 
trade. Export buyers are showing in- 
terest in offerings of both heels and soles 
made of rubber or composition goods but 
buying is held up by the unfavorable 
rates of exchange. 


MECHANICAL GOODS 


Buying of belting is reported to be 
quiet along routine lines, but a steady 
demand for packing is reported. Manu- 
facturers of mechanicals expect to come 
in for a big volume of railroad business 
within a few months, as the roads are 
beginning to repair their present equip- 
ment and are placing orders with manu- 


facturers for additional freight and pas- 
senger ears, all of which will require 
rubber roods. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


There is a fair demand reported for 
rubber toys and novelties and new lines are 
being constantly developed by manufac- 
turers. Bathing caps are selling well, but 
this business is virtually over insofar as 
the manufacturers are concerned, the 
goods having been turned into the hands 
of the wholesalers some time ago. The 
manufacturers are prepared to take on 
only a limited amount of replacement 
business at the present time. With the 
home preserving season getting under 
way, more inquiries for rubber jar rings 
are reaching manufacturers, but the 
volume of business is not nearly up to 
normal, due mainly to the shortage of 
sugar. 





Cottons, Yarns and Fabrics 


New York, June 20, 1920 

The price trend in the cotton market 
has been downward during the month, 
prices being off on cotton for early ship- 
ment. The bullish Government report 
early in the month was expected to 
stimulate trading and bring on higher 
prices, but no such action followed its 
issuance. Domestic users of cotton are 
not buying in large quantities at the 
present time as they are unable to market 
finished cotton goods under present con- 
ditions, but buying must be resumed 
sooner or later and higher prices appear 
to be inevitable, when the new crop is 
put on the market. Another factor in 
the decline in the market is the lack of 
export buying at the present time. 

Southern spot markets, however, are 
not showing any anxiety to follow the 
downward trend of the market, even 
though it be granted that present de- 
elines are only temporary and will be 
made up later on in the season. Holders 
of good quality cotton are still keeping 
it and are demanding their own prices 
which are frequently altogether out of 
line with exchange prices. Holders of 
low grade cotton are not so bullish in 
their sentiment, however. Most of the 
remaining stocks are said to be of low 
grade and holders of the inferior grades, 
particularly cotton grading below mid- 
dling, are increasing their discounts in an 
effort to clear their accumulated holdings. 

EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Boston importers are holding the mar- 
ket for Egyptian cotton on the basis of 
91 cents per pound for fully-good-fair 
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grade of uppers, while good staple is held 
at 92 to 93 cents per pound. Trading is 
reported as quiet. Advices from Egypt 
regarding the new crop outlook are ex- 
tremely variable. There is a persistent 
report that the Government authorities 
will limit the acreage this year to one- 
third that of last year in order to permit 
of the growing of more foodstuffs but 
this report would seem to be discredited 
by early reports from various growing 
sections in Egypt which tend to show 
that the output will be inereased this 
year 
SEA ISLAND COTTON 

There is a continued strong market 
ruling for Sea Island cotton, latest re- 
ports from Southern spot markets 
quoting No. 2 Sea Island cotton, or extra 
choice with average staple, on the basis 
of $1.15 per pound, f. o. b. Savannah. 
There is a fair inquiry reported. Nothing 
further regarding the new crop is to be 
noted and growers are looking only for a 
small vield. 

ARIZONA-EGYPTIAN COTTON 

Weather conditions in the Southwest 
are generally favorable, according to the 
Department of Agriculture, and growers 
of the Arizona-Egyvptian eotton are look- 
ing for a bumper crop this _ season. 
Spinners of tire fabrics have contracted 
for the bulk of the 1920 crop, it is re- 
ported. Expected curtailment of Egyp- 
tian cotton acreage is lending strength to 
the future market for Arizona cotton as 
demand would be greatly strengthened by 
any cut in production of the Egyptian 
staple. 
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DRILLS, SHEETINGS AND OSNABURGS at 90 cents per pound. Hose and belting 


There is a growing disparity between 
prices quoted on the spot market, and 
those in force at the mills. Manufactur- 
ers have advanced their prices on several 
lines of cotton goods, while second hand 


holders have lowered their prices. The 
latter, however, are more disposed to 
effect a quick clearance of their spot 


holdings as they are prompted both by 
the necessity for funds and by lack of 
faith in the stability of present prices. 
Some reductions in charged for 
sheetings in the have been 
affected, tending 
lower on spot offerings. 
TIRE FABRICS 

The market has not yet been affected 
to any appreciable extent by the declines 
common in other fabric markets, as a 
good part of present production is going 
direet to tire manufacturers on contracts, 
these deliveries being made at the prices 
specified in the contracts. Tire fabries 
have not been offered in a spot way for 


prices 
market 
drills are also 


} 
Oc 


while 


months past. 
HOSE AND BELTING FABRICS 

The market is holding generally steady 
on the spot position, and there is a fair 
demand reported by local sellers. Single 
filling ducks are to be had down to 36 
cents per yard in some quarters, while 
many sellers quote up to 40 cents per 
yard. Double filling ducks are strong at 
10 cents per yard. Enameling ducks 
hold steady at 95 cents per pound, with 
added, being higher tor 
special widths. Shoe ducks 
offering only in second hands, and held 


freight 


roods ot 


prices 


ducks steady at 80 @ 82 cents per pound. 
TIRE FABRICS 


17%4-ounce Sea Island, combed, sq. yd. Nominal 
17%-ounce Egyptian, combed...... 2.35@2.50 
174%-ounce Egyptian, carded....... 2.25@2.40 
17%-ounce Peelers, carded...... Nominal 
17% -ounce Peelers, combed..........2.25@2.35 
DUCKS 
Belting (pound basis)... Ib. 78%@ 82 
Hose (pound basis) . 78%@ 82 
Enameling : sa fa - 
Shoe Ducks ... , ca ées 90 @ .92 
Single filing yd 5 fa 38 
Double filing 381%4€a 40 
DRILLS 
37-inch 2.35-yard .........yd 2 a . 
37-inch 3.75-yard ........ , 27%@ 28 
J7-inch 3.00-vard 26 a 
PT-aMOM BS. BEGOTE ..ccccccece 25%@ . 
i7-inch 3.50-vard 25% a 
37-inch 3.95-yard 20 ©€ 
7-inch 2.00-yard Southern Nominal 
37-inch 2.00-yard Northern Nominal 
40-inch 2.40-yard Southern Nominal 
40-inch 2.40-yard Northern Nominal 
52-inch 1.90-yard Southern Nominal 
52-inch 1.90-yard Northern Nominal 
SHEETINGS 
40-inch 2.35-yard rer - @ —_ 
t)-inch 2.50 yard 10% a 
H neh 2.85-yard 29 
10-inch 3.00-vard ! 
tO-inch 3.25-yard fa 
40-inch 3.75-yard 26 a 
10-inch 3. 60-yard 238 fa 29 
10-inch 4.25-yard 224%@a 


Vote—In view of the unsettled conditions pre- 
vailing in the .market at the present time, the 
prices quoted above are more or less nominal, and 
are not guaranteed 

BURLAPS 
(Carload Lots) 
Cents Per Yard 


7 ounce 49-inch @ —_— 

7%-ounce 40-inch 9.90 a 

7%-ounce 45-inch - (a -—- 
ounce 40-inch R15 (a 

%-ounce 40-inch 10.75 

l ounce 36-inch ° 10.75 a 

1) ounce 40-inch 19.75 1 

10 ounce 45-inch ‘ z Nominal 

L)‘%-ounce 40-inch 11.00 t 


Chemicals and Compounding Materials 


New York, JuNE 22, 1920. 
With the of the outlaw 
strike on the railroads, the freight situa- 
tion is than ever, and 
shippers have to undergo almost insur- 
shipments 


resumption 


he« oming worse 


mountable obstacles to get 
other than food produets through. It is 
hoped that the War Labor Board will 
render a prompt decision on the railway 
workers’ demands and allow them to get 
their minds back on running trains again. 

The market for chemicals and 
pounding materials has not resumed its 
advanee, and it is believed that the peak 
ol prices has been passed on most ar- 


cont 


ticles, although isolated cases of price ad- 
vanees are to be noted from time to 
time, these being mainly the result of 
some sudden shortage. Imports of ma- 
terials are getting under way on a larger 
seale, and some relief from the shortage 
of domestic chemicals and compounding 
imports is thus being obtained. The vol- 
ume of imports, however, is not yet 
large enough to allow the imported ma- 
terials to become any deciding factor in 
the domestic market. 
EXPORTS 

Buying for shipment abroad continues 
generally quiet, due both to the shortage 
on the domestic markets and the foreign 
exchange situation. Most of the export 
trade at present is with South and Cen- 
tral American countries, which can buy 


American chemicals without facing the 


drawback of an overwhelmingly unfavor- 
able exchange rate. 
BENZOL 
Producers of benzol are still behind in 
their contract deliveries, and there are no 
offerings heard of on spot, save the small 
offerings of hands. The market 
is being firmly maintained on the basis 
of 25 cents per gallon for 90 per cent, 
with the pure commanding 30 cents per 
gallon. Manufacturers are bending every 
effort to catch up with their business, 
and are reported to be making some sue- 
cess in their efforts to bring their produe- 
tion up to a point equalling demand. 
LITHARGE 
Stocks of litharge are not large, and 
producers are not in the position where 
they are looking for any additional busi- 
ness, being unable to take eare of all 
their orders under present conditions. 
Consumers are having much difficulty in 
getting deliveries from producing points. 
The market is firmly maintained on the 
basis og 1154 @ 12% cents per pound 
for American powdered in casks. 
WHITING 
Imports are showing some increases, 
but supplies are not yet large enough to 
permit of any lowering of quotations. 
Commercial whiting is strongly maintain- 
ed at $1.40, with gilders’ bolted held at 
$1.45, English cliffstone at $2.00, and 
American paris white at $1.75 per ewt. 
There is a steady demand reported. 


second 
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LITHOPONE 

There is a strong market for Litho 
pone, and prices are firmly held at 8 t 
81, eents per pound. Producers are n 
looking for any additional business, an 
are having all they can do to take ea 
of the present volume of business o 
their books. It is understood that th 
producers are planning expansion th: 
will permit of their supplying the fu 
requirements of consumers within tl 
next fe wyears. There are some receipt 
of imported lithopone reported, comin 
from Germany by way ot Antwerp. 

BARYTES 

Prices continue withdrawn, but pr» 
ducers are still accepting business on t! 
basis of prices ruling at date of shij 
ment. The producers guarantee, ho 
ever, that this price will not be over $25 
per ton. It is understood that the pr 
vailing price is about $23.50 per ton, 
against $21.50, the quoted market a ft 
weeks ago. 

INTERMEDIATES 

Spot aniline oil is firmly held at 35 
eents per pound, but forward deliveries 
are he'd at about 33 cents. Benzidine is 
quoted higher in most quarters of tl 
market, due to improvement in the d 
mand, and spot holders are keeping thy 
market firm at $1.35 per pound for thy 
base, and $1.20 for sulphate. Beta nap 
thol is nominally held at 85 cents, a 
though a firm bid could beat this price. 
Dimethylaniline is quoted at $1.50 for 
spot, with the market quite. Nitrobenzo 
is firm at 141% cents per pound in earlot 
quantities. Paranitraniline on spot is 
steady at about $1.60 to $1.65 per pound 
Paraphenylenediamine is strong and 
firmly maintained on the basis $2.70 pet 
pound. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The high market for turpentine has 
been broken and supplies are now offering 
on the spot position on the basis of $1.80 
per gallon. Supplies are not large, 
however, and the trucking strike on th 
Coastwise steamship piers is hampering 
the movement of current receipts. 

Dry colors are showing a strong unde 
tone, with prices nominal on many lines 

Zine oxide is strongly held on the basis 
of quoted prices, and producers are wn 
able to take care of all the business ot- 
fered. 

There is a better market for casein, and 
prices are steady at 15 to 18 cents. 

Glues are firmly maintained at recent 
advanced prices, and there is a fair de- 
mand reported, although producers are 
having some difficulty in taking care o! 
all the business offered due mainly to 
shipping difficulties. 


Fillers, 


Prices for Chemicals, 
Colors, etc. 


Current 


Acetone, carlots ........ Ib. 21 @ 22 
emailer lots ....... Ib. 22 @ .23 
Acetanilid, C. P., bbls ib. 70 (a .80 
Acids, Acetic, 56 per ct.cwt. 840 @ 9.15 
Capen. CG. Biccccs lb. 12 @ .20 
Muriatic, 20 deg. . .cwt. 2.25 @ 2.50 
Muriatic, 22 deg. . .cwt. 3.00 @ B.25 
Nitric, 42 deg... .cwt. 7.50 @ 8.00 
Nitric, 40 deg... .cwt. 7.00 @ 7.25 
Sulphuric, 60 deg. car 
ee. fosnose nace tons 19.00 @ 21.00 
Sulphuric, 60 deg. car 
Pn: thee es ee 19.00 @ 21.00 
Tartaric, crystals Ib .76%@ awe 
Aluminum, Silicate ...... Nomina] 
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DE ¢<i¢sdus dus Nominal ——— PERbk 0 0 wee 4 Ib. re @ = 
ee ~-resevecs¥e 33 @ 85 EE. | kc b wend eden & 14% @ ‘ - - - ss ae 9 
\ntimony— Naphtha, motor’ gasoline, a. New York, JUNE “-) 1920 
Oxide .....22-se0e- » 13% @ 14 esa 70 aan (a 28%@ = Manufacturers are not buying. There 
Sulphure:, red ....Ib. 19 ¢ 2 egrees (5s . 
— ss ae bbls.) ........gal. .35%@ — is an undercurrent of weakness to be 
Sulphuret, crimson. .Ib. 45 @ .50 “ \ a Ms degrees (steel 36% @ noted in all quarters of the spot market, 
; J ~~ 0lC(‘( Mtl Cle UllCOw OC ER a ae * fe (@ on . . . 
a ~ eee 1.08 @ 1.12 23 @ 76 degrees Be and prices are still apparently tending 
Wood, 95 per cent.... 3.25 @ 3.30 bs. OSES -gal. rite | — downward. Manufacturers have been out 
sagt, 190 greet... Hema on <mschine sei Bhle)eal. 414% @  — of the market for a considerable period 
Ammonia, powdered ...... 17 @ 173 corn, ref. bbls.)..cwt. 20.58 @ seo now, and importers are looking for some 
. ‘ . n ine .7( — . . 
—— Sa, & 16 @ .16% ape Bi gt B pe sere ta, @ = early business as they believe that at 
nyl Acetate ........ gal. 4.70 @ 4.80 tank cars ...... 1. 1.60 @ — least some of the manufacturers are 
inthracene, 80 per cent... 1.00 @ 1.10 Oil palm, Lagos .......Ib. 114%@ — sretty near t ir anpvlies : 
\nthroquinine, 95 per ct... 4.00 @ 4.25 Dt 25 5500000880" 10\4%@ —_ I retty near the end of the ir sup} lies and 
AGE: ky Sabet ones. Nominal pine, yellow ...... gal. 1.00 @ _— will have to do some replacement buying. 
¢€ ; ; 9 a . . . 
Asphaltum, Egyptian ... .Ib. 30 @ — distilled .......... gal. 1.25 | @ 1.35 Rubber for forward delivery is notice- 
Ee «dele seat 6 ton 30 @ .40 rapeseed, refined ..gal. 1.68% @ — ° . : 
Barium, dust ............ @ — rapeseed ,blown....gal. 1.64 @ — ably stronger than supplies now offering 
Sulphide ...-...... Ib. OT%@ 07% rosin first rectified.gal. 85 @ — on spot, importers quoting the market for 
Barytes, prime white  im- OG OD i kG cee on 88 @ oa Pature dultenie sublease oh tue or te 
ee, rere ton Nominal tar (commercial) ..gal. 38 @ AC > 7 ( ree 
white, domestic ....ton Nominal Oleum Acid, 20 per ct...ton 29.00 @ 35.00 eents per pound above the spot prices 
off-color, domestic ..Ib. Not quoted Orange mineral, Amer.. .Ib. 15% @ 16% I d ] ] ? 
Sonthern, f.o.b. mills. 21.50 @ 25.00 imported .......... Ib. Nominal on an average. Holders of crude at 
Western, f.o.b.. mills. 23.50 @ 25.00 Ozokerite .............. ee 35 @ 36 primary markets are showing no inclina- 
stent od , Nee eee Ib. 135 @ 140 eine. . wa @ ~- tion to eut their prices in conformity 
eS cade ohne a ; 8! i ms um, s., a: r : c ] 
Benzol, 90 ~ getty -gal. = @ a pale yellow ........ Ib. .06%@ .07 with the downward trend, so the domestic 
-nzol, p |= eres -of a P : : - : ° ° 
en an te o%@ — Para, refined, 118" @ 126 3.50 @ 4.00 trade may look for higher prices when 
; ‘ xe, y; Dewees ° VOIR ’ e > 2 . A y 
senzidine, 90 per >< - " y: <_ i soo atektaes « 12 @ —_ the importers begin to get the new, and 
a eee rae @ 65 aoe @ 129 m. eeees 12% @ — higher priced shipments of rubber. 
eile tees es J 6! a ee 12% @ oa Rabe ; 
Ps. OOD 6 cacces eas Ib. .05% @ 15 Phenol 12 @ 25 Pat: : Cents per Pound. 
RE ee b. 16 & ee ee ee ere re Le, ~ Para—Up-river fine ......... 37 @ «88 
oe gas, cases ib. 15 @ ‘30 owas a. ee — Ss - Up-river medium .......... 24 @ .84% 
Lampblack R M oi “Ib 15 @ 45 , 3. fo eae bbl. 14.50 @ — Up-river coarse ............ 28 @ 28% 
Mineral blacks ....ton 35.00 @ 45.00 Pitch ....... Leas ae a bbl 8.50 - = eee 29% @ 30 
3lues, eee 1.00 @ ~ Plaster of paris ...... bbl. 4.25 @ 5.00 NE 6 ne ae so oh ae ae oe 39 @ 39% 
“Rey Ib. 1.00 @ - = Pe BUN 8.66.0 oc annce Ib. 22 @ = —— eee eee th} on 
Ultramarine ....... Ib. 15 @ .50 red (American) ...Ib. 14 @ ‘ SREIEE . -n 4'5.64 0500002 oe ovale 21%@ _ .22 
Browns Indian (English) ...Ib. 14 @ 16 Ceylon—Smoked sheets ,ribbed. .38 @ 39 
hee . ae Ib. — €@ — Smoked sheets, plain ...... 386 @ 87 
. po egy — 05%@ O7 Rosin (common to — i 2. ou aes & oaks 44 @ - 
“ected ate ¥ au : 280 Ibs. .. 18.00 @ I Sh a. a 5 caret large aCe _ (a 
, ih ¢ ~ v M! 
Ame oe burnt - ++ «lb. - 2G Bese Rotten stone, powdered . .02%@ 04% First latex pale crepe ...... 38%@ 89% 
Cadmium, sulphide, yellow Ib. 1.75 @ 2.00 Rubber, substitute, black. . 13 @ 17 ee I SP eer 36 @ «39 
( arbon Disulphide, bulk. .Ib. ee @ a white Re er Ib. 15 @ "O4 Clean brown crepe ........ a ae aed 
___ Bisulphide ........ Ib. OT%@ .08 —— eee Ib. 20 @ 25 Rio Nunez string ......... a 
Casein, on PP... scenes Ib. os @ BO Rosin Oil, first rectified , 85 fa = I he — 13. @ 13% 
Castor yi co eee seeseses 43 a 386 Second rectified . .58 (a a I oa ve igkigs eg sec cmt eo - (a 
Caustic Soda, 76 per ct.cwt. 6.50 @ 6.75 Third rectified ....... 1.06 @ - Prime Surinam sheets 84 1 
Chalk, precipitated, extra , 0 Fourth rectified ...... 1.10 @ —- Centrals—Corinto prime ...... 27 @ 2 
— PIS TRE s ib rte 08 Soda ash, light, 58 pct.cwt 3.60 @ 3.75 Esmeralda, prime .......... 26 @ 27% 
MOET scsoesedeaned > , Y2 @ A 7 AB 4 ; y . ic *R om ae geentes ; : 
China clay, domestic. ...ton 9.00 @ 20.00 emery ae pints, a 24 @ 29 Gana = ” 28 > = 
; . ‘ N ren I y — e, . 20 ¢ og ‘ nn » heehee & 6 6.8 -o 
imported se eee eees ton 19.00 @ 24.00 oa bt I or Sie M4 7 @ ris Relate, Meck, Penaeus ..... is @ 
. 99 Soya Bean We 54 6-4 Ib. 
China Wood Oil, bbls. . .Ib. 22 @ - ve elon a. @ b 
F.o.b Pacific Coast. . 18i,@ cam tanks, 1. 0. : 12 Ga — *Nominal 
( hloroform t Ss P. : : 10 (a 45 u i oas : : “ eseeee ~% 1“ G eo 
 & 2, Waaarereys — GG lead Stearic Acid, ae 24%@a 
Cottonseed Oil, crude f.o.b. Shellac, fine orange ... .Ib. Nominal : 
m ae . Ib 15.25 @ 15.50 Sulphur Chloride, drums... 06% @ =. ~ 
nills -- JD. Oe: 08 N. Se ae oe Ib. 1.10 @ 1.15 Ss R bb 
Prime summer "yellow eh @ is ay alee ‘ordinary tb. 105 G@ 1.10 crap u er 
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THE RUBBER AGE AND TIRE NEWS 


Cotton Conditions in the South and West 


Department of Agriculture Issues Statistics on Cotton Crop—Percentage 


Condition Declines 


Low Temperatures and Excessive Rain- 


fall Responsible for Lateness of Start 


The Department of Agriculture, in a 
report issued recently, places the condi- 
tion of the cotton crop as of May 25 last 
at 62.4 per cent of a normal, as compared 
with 75.6 on May 25, 1919; 82.3 on May 
25, 1918; 69.5 on May 25, 1917, and 78.7 
of the past ten years on 


20, 
the average 
May 25 

The revised figures on the area planted 
in cultivation at the end of June, 1919, 
are 35,133,000 The area picked 
in 1919 was 35,566,000 aeres. The yield 
per acre in 1919 was 161.5 lbs. lint. 

The condition of the crop on May 25 
is stated by the Department of Agriecul- 
ture to be the lowest mark in record 
of fifty vears and that the recurring 
statement, “worst ever known,” was con- 


acres. 


its 


firmed 

The lowest previous condition report 
on May 25 was 69.5 per cent in 1917. 
Last vear’s figure on this date was 75.6 
per cent. 


“Cotton 1s reported as poor to bad in 


all cotton States and in almost every 
county in the cotton belt,” the announce- 
ment said. “The season throughout the 


belt is from four to six weeks late.” 

The report said that winter 
and spring rains packed the soil and sub- 
sequent lack or shortage of normal rain- 
fall over much of the belt from Texas to 
North Carolina caused the rapid drying 
out of the hard packed surface. Much 
planting was done “in the mud” and the 
cold, much rotting of 
seeds, the eold nights and frosts 
caused a loss of many fields that had 
come to a stand and left many others thin 
and backward, lacking color and vigor. 

Replanting has ranged as high as 40 
per cent in some States and planting and 
replanting is still under way in all States, 
the report added. 

“Weevil infestation is unusually severe 
in affected territory,” the department 
said. Hot, clear weather is needed for 
both the growth of the plant and to hold 
the weevil in check, yet some rainfall is 
of the belt for proper 


excessive 


wet soil caused 


while 


needed in most 
development. 
“The almost sole encouraging feature 
is the greatly increased use of fertilizer 
over recent years, from 10 to 35 per cent 
more is being used.” 
conditions 


Comparisons of by States 


follow : 


May 25 - 10-yr 
State 1920. 1919. 1918. 1917. aver 
Virginia ; : ° 71 89 89 75 87 
North Carolina 70 85 84 63 80 
South Caroline 68 78 80 70 75 
Creorgia 55 gl 78 69 78 
Florida 62 75 75 76 80 
Alabama 58 78 78 61 78 
Mississippi . 65 73 86 66 80 
Louisiana 72 74 85 74 79 
Texas 60 76 82 74 80 
Arkansas 61 68 85 64 79 
Tennessee 60 64 90 63 80 
Missouri > “ae 70 79 73 82 
Oklahoma a 65 86 77 79 
California 86 91 91 82 92 
Arizona 80 90 
All others 63 80 
Uv. § ceeee 62.4 75.6 723.8 69.5 78.7 


Cotton acreage and yield per ace, 1919, 
by States—revised estimates: 
Area planted 


(in cultivation ] 

tion end of Area per 

June) 1919. picked acre 

State revised 1919 1919 

Virginia ad 43,000 42,000 255 

N. Carolina : 1,525,000 1,490,000 266 

S. Carolina 2,900,000 2.835.000 240 
Georgia 5,404,000 5,220,000 152 
Florida 122,000 103,000 74 
Alabama 2,900,000 2,791,000 122 
Mississippi 3,000,000 2,848,000 160 
Louisiana 1,700,000 1,527,000 93 
Texas 11,025,000 10,476,000 140 
Arkansas 2,865 2,725,000 155 
Tennessee 798,000 758,000 195 
Missouri : 132,000 125,000 257 
Oklahoma we 2,512,000 2,424,000 195 
*California 185,000 185,000 268 
Arizona 112,000 197,090 2709 
All other 10,000 10,000 250 

‘LT Ss a 35,133,000 33,566,000 161.5 

*California figures include the entire Imperial 

Valley, which includes about 100,000 acres in 

Mexico which are not included in United States 

total 


For purposes of comparison, the con- 
dition of the cotton crop in the United 
States monthly and the estimate yield 
per acre for a series of years are given 
below: 


May June July Aug Sep. 

Years 25 25 25 25 25 
1920 62.4 ; 
1919 75.6 70.0 67.1 61.4 54.4 
1918 82.3 85.8 73.6 55.7 54.4 
1917 69.5 70.3 70.3 67.8 60.4 
1916 77.55 81.1 72.3 61.2 563 
1915 80.0 RO.2 75.4 69.2 60.8 
1914 74.3 79.6 764 78.0 73.5 
191 79.1 81.8 79.6 682 64.1 
1912 78.9 80.4 76.5 74.8 69.6 
1911 87.8 88.2 89.1 73.2 71.1 
1910 82.0 80.7 75.5 72.1 65.9 
1909 81.1 74.6 71.9 63.7 58.5 
1908 79.7 81.2 83.0 76.1 69.7 
1907 79.5 72.0 75.0 72.7 67.7 
The cotton crop for 1919 compares 
with other years as follows, with the 
Government’s December estimate, the 


Census Bureau’s estimate, and the 
final commercial estimate in previous 
years. Figures represent bales of 500 
pounds, the first two columns excluding 
linters, the other including them: 


final 








Agr. Dept 
Dec. Est Census Comm] 
1919 . .11,030,000 Ae 8 §€§€§€6<estobibs 
1918 . .11,700,000 12,040,532 11,360,000 
1917 - -10,949,000 11,302,375 12,737,000 
1916 11,511,000 11,449,930 12,737,000 
1915 11,161,000 11,191,820 12,962,000 
1914 . .15,966,000 16,134,930 15,136,000 
1913 .13,177,000 14,156,486 14,552,000 
1912 . 13,820,000 13,703,421 14,104,000 
1911 . .14,885,000 15,692,791 16,101,000 
1910 .11,426,000 11,608,616 12,075,000 
1909 . 10,088,000 10,004,919 10,513,000 
1908 . 12,920,000 13,241,799 13,817,000 
1907 .11,678,000 11,107,179 11,441,000 
1906 . 12,546,000 13,273,809 13,540,000 
1905 . .10,168,000 10,575,017 11,234,000 
1904 .12,162,000 13,438,012 13,654,000 
1903 .. 9,962,000 9,851,129 10,011,379 
1902 ....10,400,000 10,784,473 10,725,422 
1901 .... 9,674,000 9,748,646 10,662,995 
1900 . 10,100,000 10,245,602 10,401,453 
1899 8,900,000 9,507,786 9,142,838 


The area of cotton planted in 1919 and 
preceding years has been as follows: 


Acres Acres. 
1919..... 35,133,000 BOBS: v.00 37,406,000 
1918..... 37,073,000 BEES cece 37,458,000 
BeEvavese 34,925,000 1912..... 34,766,000 
Oo ea 36,052,000 BOER 06 0 36,681,000 
BOSS « «« 32,107,000 Be éeces 33,418,000 


June 25, 192) 


Cotton Crop Report 
A. Norden & Co., Cotton Exchang 
Building, New York, have recently issue 
an interesting bulletin relative to the pre 
sent condition of the cotton crop together 
with an estimate of average yield per 
acre, 
The details of acreage planted fo: 
1919-20 and 1920-1921 are as follows: 
Bureau Indicate 


Acreage Acreage 
1919-20 1920-21 


North Carolina 1,454,000 1,395,84 
Georgia ... care « ‘ 5,262,000 4,946,28 
BE ee ee ee 2,990,000 2,930,20 
Mississippi 2,939,000 2,850,83 
DE .vcck ade ce 1,445,000 1,358,30 
‘Bemee, WB. .ncceseees 30,956,000 *21,097,68 
le wasewa ee 0,755,000 *11,077,65 
Texas, S. ... dele a 10,755,000 *11,077,65 
Oklahoma 2,456,000 2,701, 64 
pO eee 2,701,000 2,565,9 

Tennessee 755,000 732,35 
Sundries 583,000 728,7 


Total . 84,046,000 33,912,57 

*Average increase Texas 3 per cent 

The report then gives the present cro) 
outlook for the ten above mentioned 
states reduced to terms of percentag 
Itilizing 100 per cent as a perfect con 
dition the report gives the percentag 
condition of the cotton crop in these ter 
states as being 63.2 per cent. Comparing 
this with former years brings out th 
fact that 1919-20 had a percentage of 
76.8; 1918119 was 78.7; 1917-18 was 72.4, 
while 1916-17 was 81.1. 

The report concludes with the follow 
ing observation: “It would appear fron 
this report that the slight early increas 
in acreage has been lost owing to the very 
unfavorable weather conditions during 
the month, and this is confirmed by all 
the various details of our tables, which 
show that the crop enters the month of 
June with an exceedingly poor outlook 
for even an average yield per acre.” 


Exports of Rubber for April 

Statisties recently issued by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
of thee Department of Commerce 
Washington, D. C., show that the exports 
of rubber manufactures and insulated 
wire cables from the United States dur 
ing April totalled $6,754,889. This does 
not inelude exports to Porto Rico and 
Hawaii. 

The value of the articles exported( not 
including exports to Porto Rico and 
Hawaii) are as follows: belting, $219,- 
499; hose, $205,573; packing, $111,127; 
boots, $81,236; shoes, $683,417; drug- 
gists sundries, $116,999; soles and heels, 
$107,290; automobile tire casings, $3,148,- 
845; inner tubes, $370,520; solid tires, 
$328,502; all other tires, $58,034; all 
other manufactures of rubber, $797,301; 
insulated wire and eables, $526,556. Ex- 
ports to Porto and Hawaii are as fol- 
lows: belting, hose and packing, $50,- 
895; automobile tires, $150,173; all other 
tires, $4,430; all other manufactures of 
rubber, $34,492. 


McGraw Declares Dividend 


Announcement has been made by the 
MeGraw Tire & Rubber Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, that a quarterly dividend of 
one and three quarters per cent has been 
declared on the preferred capital stock of 
the company, payable July 1 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on June 20. 











